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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HENRY WALLACE’S “TREASON”? 


HETHER Mr. Henry Wallace’s 
third party will help the Re- 
publicans and harm the Democrats 
is a matter of no great importance. 
The vital question is whether a for- 
mer Vice-President (who came per- 
ilously close to being President) is 
now guilty of treasonable conduct. 


I do not venture to judge Mr. Wal- 


lace’s conscience. In our theology 
we have a maxim de internis non 
judicat ecclesia. The Church does 
not claim to know 
what goes on in the 
soul. As with the 
Church, so — and 
much more — with the individual 
Catholic. All we can claim to see 
and to know is the external act; the 
motive in the heart remains hidden. 
But Mr. Wallace’s words and deeds 
would seem to warrant the accusa- 
tion that he has turned against his 
country in a time of crisis. Worse 
still, it would seem that he has 
struck a blow at the cause of hu- 
manity. 

His fundamental fault, as I took 
occasion to say in these columns in 
October, 1945, is intellectual dis- 
honesty. I mean—TI repeat—objec- 
tive, not subjective dishonesty. For 


The Man Is 
Dishonest 


that reason I call it a fault not a 
sin. But be it fault or sin, mud- 
dy-mindedness or bullheadedness, 
naiveté or perversity, the man sim- 
ply doesn’t see what is before his 
very eyes. For example, in his 
book, Sixty Million Jobs, he makes 
no reference to the fact that in or- 
der to keep all employable persons 
employed all the time, the govern- 
ment must deprive them of some of 
their freedom. In England, writing 
on the same subject, William H. 
Beveridge was more honest. Even 
the title of his book was truer. He 
called it Full Employment in a Free 
Society. In that book Mr. Beveridge 
admitted that if employment is to 
be kept always at its maximum, 
Englishmen must surrender some 
of their ancient British liberties. 
Henry Wallace made no such ad- 
mission. He failed to tell the 
American workers that if we are to 
keep 60 million, later 80 million or 
100 million men and women con- 
stantly at work, the government 
must be empowered to push them 
around, send them here or there, 
order them about like soldiers in an 
army, or like workers in Russia. If 
there are too many lawyers and not 
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enough schoolteachers, the federal 
administration, under the system of 
planned economy, must be able to 
command some who would be law- 
yers to become schoolteachers in- 
stead. If there are at any time too 
many workers in Grand Rapids and 
not enough in Binghamton, some 
central authority, political or indus- 
trial, must have authority to tell the 
excess workers in one place to mi- 
grate to the other. If too many fruit 
harvesters swarm into California, 
leaving too few boot and shoe mak- 
ers in St. Louis or Lynn or Brock- 
ton, some bureaucratic division of 
the federal government must order 
the excess population back from 
California to “where they came 
from,” be it Missouri, or Iowa, or 
Massachusetts or New York. 

Also there must be penalties. 
“Work or starve,” said St. Paul. 
“Even if you don’t work you shall 
not starve,” said the Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace New Deal. In practice it 

turned out that one 
Planned who could work but 
Economy wouldn’t work was 
vs. guaranteed against 
Personal starvation—if he 
Liberty had a vote. But we 

cannot operate the 
nation as a slackers’ paradise. Un- 
der a planned economy the law 
must read not only work or die, but 
go elsewhere or perish. In that case 
what happens to personal liberty? 
Mr. Wallace didn’t say. He didn’t 
even bring up the subject. 


OW once again Henry is either 
dishonest or perverse. The big- 
gest fact in the world today is the 
conflict between tyranny and de- 
mocracy. On the one side is a 
brutal, aggressive, remorseless tyr- 
anny, and on the other a democracy 
which though modified, attenuated 


and none too confident of itself re- 
mains incomparably preferable to 
tyranny. To anyone not wholly pre- 
occupied with partisan politics or 
blinded with personal resentment, 
the true nature of the Big Conflict 
looms like a mountain out of a 
plain. No one can miss it unless he 
turns his back on it. 
Mr. Wallace turns 
his back on it just as 
he turned his back 
on the problem of safeguarding 
personal liberty under a planned 
economy. The man is—objectively 
at least—dishonest. 


None So 
Blind 


N spite of his attack on the Amer- 
ican way of life Mr. Wallace 
still glories in the name “American.” 
But he is prouder still of the title 
“Humanitarian.” He gave us to un- 
derstand some time ago that he was 
anxious to see to it that Hottentots 
were as well fed as Americans. Re- 
cently he resurrected the phrase 
(which had been turned into a jibe), 
“a quart of milk a day for every 
Hottentot baby,” boasting that he 
himself had said it, and that it was 
greatly to his credit. Very well. 
Taking “Hottentots,” not literally 
but metaphorically, not as the name 
of a tribe but as a generic title for 
the desperately underprivileged 
(which of course the actual Hotten- 
tots are not), I am sure we would all 
wish to see them well provided for. 
I would even go so far as to say that 
I would be willing to level our 
standard of living down, if need be, 
in order to level theirs up. So would 
any true humanitarian. 

Why then is Mr. Wallace uncon- 
cerned about the sufferings of the 
enslaved peoples behind the iron 
curtain? It is very well to love the 
Hottentots, but at the moment the 
Hottentots are better off than the 
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Poles, the Hungarians, the Austri- 
ans, the Croats and the Slovaks. I 
think I have recorded in these col- 
umns the exclamation of a donor to 
a fund for American soldiers, 
some of which went to the Ar- 
menians. “‘What are the Armenians 
to me?” said he. Does Mr. Wallace 
say, “What are the 
Poles, the Lithuani- 
ans, the Estonians, 
the Koreans, the Chi- 
nese to me?” Why 


Hottentots 
and 
“Hottentots” 


then does he play along with or 
even play into the hands of the 
tyrant who oppresses those peoples? 


r recent months and years, evi- 
dence has piled up until it is 
mountain high that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia is the most seri- 
ous menace to humanity that has 
ever been known. There used to be 
good Americans who thought Rus- 
sia had something to teach us in 
the way of political science and so- 
cial justice. But they have been dis- 
illusioned. The defection of intel- 
ligent humane Americans from the 
Russian cause has become a great 
and highly welcome phenomenon. 
The roster of the more famous of 
the disillusioned would require all 
the space in this magazine. Even 
President Roosevelt who resolute- 
ly, doggedly, desperately, and (if 
I may say so, fool- 
ishly) condescended 
to Stalin, finally got 
his eyes opened. 
When close to his death he warned 
Winston Churchill to placate Rus- 
sia no longer. If Mr. Roosevelt 
had been more prompt at recog- 
nizing and admitting (his whole 
character leads us to think that 
he recognized but would not ad- 
mit) that co-operation with Russia 
was impossible, he might have 


All But One 
Wake Up 
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spared us much of the anguish we 
now experience. But at last, one 
week before he died, he did come to 
his senses in regard to Russia. Mr. 
Wallace has not “tumbled.” He 
seems still to be under the spell from 
which F. D. R. was at last freed. 


singe point I would make, how- 
ever, is not that Henry remains 
unmoved by the experience of 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Bullitt, Krav- 
chenko, Geo. S. Counts, Max East- 
man, William Henry Chamberlin, 
Arthur Koestler and a thousand 
others: unconcerned by the abund- 
antly documented revelations of 
David Dallin on slave labor in Rus- 
sia, but that he doesn’t even so 
much as advert to it. “The inhu- 
manity of man towards man” 
which “makes countless thousands 
mourn” leaves this humanitarian, 
this champion of the common man, 
this religious zealot, this “mystic” 
cold. He burns for the real Hotten- 
tots but for the symbolic Hotten- 
tots he has no heart. Not once, to 
my knowledge, has he castigated 
Russia for what she is doing to 
“men my brethren, men the work- 
ers.” His indignation is reserved 
for his political opponents, Mr. Tru- 
man, Mr. Taft and other gentlemen. 
For Vishinsky, Molotov, Stalin, and 
the other thugs, assassins, whole- 
sale murderers he has, if any criti- 
cism at all, only such bromides as 
“they may indeed not be perfect”; 
and “doubtless they have their 
faults.” 

It is a curious psychological trait, 
but not unique. Have we not a say- 
ing about those who stand up so 
straight that they fall backward? I 
knew a priest from south of the 
Mason and Dixon line who used to 
say, “There is no anti-Catholic big- 
otry in the South; if we meet with 
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opposition down there it is our own 
fault.” After Al Smith’s defeat, I 
heard at a press convention banquet 
in North Carolina several speakers 
reiterating that in their State there 
had been no attack upon the Cath- 
olic candidate on the ground of re- 
ligion. “How can they say such 
things,” asked a hotel guest from 
another State, “when I heard dur- 
ing the campaign in this very 
lobby from the radio such scur- 
rilous attacks upon the Catholic 
Church as made me blush?” Also 
when a dominie in a southern town 
where no Catholics live vociferates 
from the pulpit against the Pope as 
the man of sin and the Church as the 
scarlet woman, Catholics—on the 
placationist theory—are to blame! 
Mr. Wallace is so bent upon paci- 
fying Russia, that he takes from the 
mouth of Vishinsky and from the 
pages of Pravda brazen falsehoods 


about American “imperialistic am- 


bitions,” “warmongering,” “the alli- 
ance of Wall Street with the White 
House,” the villainous “munitions 
manufacturers” and other such too- 
too obvious calum- 
nies, makes them his 
own and broadcasts 
them to the world. 
He even descends so low as to say, 
“The rich monopolists have always 
been more ready to sacrifice their 
sons than their money, but now they 
have reached the point where they 
are willing to sacrifice both for the 
sake of world power.” A man who 
can say such a thing of his fellow 
Americans while maintaining a 
craven silence about Stalin and 
Tito, is making a shameful demon- 
stration of his own character. What 
wonder that Pravda welcomes Wal- 
lace’s utterances as proof of its 
thesis that “the present American 
government is not concerned with 


Voice or 
Echo? 
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the general welfare, but with spe- 
cial privileges for the industrial and 
financial giants who control the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties,” 
and that “American militarists, ‘the 
Wall Street press’ and the State De- 
partment are conducting psycho- 
logical warfare against the Amer- 
ican people.” 

A man is known by the company 
he keeps and by the friends he 
makes. A good American—still 
more a good humanitarian — if 
praised by tyrants, should first re- 
pudiate their approbation and then 
examine his conscience. Even Judas 
might have halted when he realized 
the villainy of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. But nothing halts Henry 
Wallace. He has gone far and fallen 
low. 

There is one way out for him. 
Let him tell the truth about the de- 
liberate starvation of some six to 
ten million Ukrainian peasants by 
Stalin; about the Moscow purges; 
about the betrayal of 
Poland; about the 
slave camps of Si- 
beria; about deceit 
practiced on F. D. R. 
by Stalin in regard to the “dissolu- 
tion” of the Comintern; about Rus- 
sian interference in the affairs of 
Spain, France and Italy; about the 
present guerrilla warfare against 
Greece; about the injustice done to 
Finland (the only nation in Europe 
that pays its debt to us); about the 
gobbling up of the Baltic countries 
without so much as a by-your-leave 
gesture to the United Nations; about 
the oppression now in progress in 
the Russian zone of Korea; about 
the theft of Manchuria; about dic- 
tatorial conduct in Rumania; about 
the fifth column in the United 
States and in Canada; about—vwell 
about and about and about enough 


While 
There Is 
Life— 
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more Russian crimes to fill the 
space from here to Hades. 

If Mr. Wallace says one critical 
word of the Kremlin, he will “get 
his” as did Wendell Willkie, who 
after saying a hundred nice things 
about Russia said just one that 
wasn’t nice and was smeared and 
vituperated to a fare-thee-well. The 
Soviets will have no half-hearted 
service. With them no one can be 
99-44/100 per cent pure. They de- 
mand not only unconditional but 
total surrender. If Mr. Wallace 
doubts that fact let him go on the 
air and make a speech on the sub- 
ject of—well, to choose one subject 
out of a hundred —on Dallin and 
Nicolaevsky’s Forced Labor in So- 
viet Russia. Let Henry demand 
that the Soviet government put an 
end to that slavery as a scandal, a 
crime, a mad anachronism. If how- 
ever, he dares challenge Dallin’s 
facts, let him say so. If then Dallin 
doesn’t knock Henry into a cocked 
hat I will eat mine. He hasn’t the 
“guts” to challenge the experts on 
matters of fact. He deals in sweep- 
ing general asseverations and accu- 
sations. “He advocates peace and 
security,” says one American paper, 
“but who the h— doesn’t.” 


R. WALLACE calls our attitude 
toward Russia imperialistic 
and capitalistic. He seems to forget 
that the Labor Government in Eng- 
land which is anti-imperialistic and 
anti-capitalistic has taken a posi- 
tion quite as hostile as ours to So- 
viet Russia. Prime Minister Attlee, 
speaking in a campaign conducted 
by the Labor Party to oust Commu- 
nists from the controlling positions 
they have held in some British labor 
unions said: “In Eastern Europe, 
the Communist party, while over- 
throwing an economic tyranny of 


landlordism and capitalism, has re- 
nounced the doctrines of individual 
freedom and politi- 

cal democracy and The British 
rejected the whole Are Wise to 
spiritual heritage of Russia 
western Europe. 

Absolutists masquerade under the 
names of upholders of democracy.” 
In the same speech the Prime Min- 
ister praised the American system 
for safeguarding “individual liberty 
in the political sphere and the main- 
tenance of human rights.” Why 
couldn’t Henry Wallace be equally 
judicious in appraising the sins and 
the virtues of the Soviet system in 
contrast with the sins and virtues 
of ours? 

If he thinks Mr. Attlee not suffi- 
ciently leftist to do justice to the 
Soviets, what has he to say of such 
passages as these from the most ex- 
treme leftist of all non-Communists, 
Harold Laski? 

The Communists “must destroy 
the very parties with which they 
seek alliance in order to command 
their resources for their own ends. 
To do this, they must declare that 
they are at one with them, loyal to 
their principles, ready to accept 
their rules, prepared to serve under 
their leaders. But since none of 
these declarations are true, they 
must also, at the same time, deny 
those principles, manoeuvre round 
the rules, and do all in their power 
to discredit the leaders they agree 
to serve, and, if possible, secure 
their places when they are dis- 
credited. 

“They meet secretly to propose 
their own line of action; they have 
one set of rules to regulate their 
conduct to one another, and a dif- 
ferent set of rules to be observed to- 
wards those who are not in the bat- 
talion. . . . The contradiction be- 





tween the open profession and the 
secret purpose makes them willing 
to sacrifice all regard for truth and 
straight dealing in social relations 
to the conquest of that vanguard 
they need for the future. They re- 
quire from their own members the 
complete and unquestioning sacri- 
fice of their consciences. .. . A re- 
fusal to make that sacrifice is the 
proof of a dangerous and rebellious 
personality for whom excommuni- 
cation from the body of the faithful 
is the only possible remedy.” 

But Henry is immune to any sug- 
gestion of the bad in the Russian or 
the good in the American system. 


ERHAPS I have given too much 
space to Henry Wallace. I 
would not have been so prodigal if 
I did not think that he serves as a 
symbol for many other Americans 
who find fault with our American 
democracy or with some foreign 
Fascism while maintaining a dis- 
creet silence about Russian Commu- 
nism. For example, Philip Murray, 
who can work him- 
self into a fine fren- 
zy about Franco, has 
still to make a ring- 
ing condemnation of 
Stalin or Molotov or Vishinsky. He 
makes his big guns boom in an at- 
tack on the Taft-Hartley Law but I 
have seen no equally devastating 
assault of his upon Russia’s treat- 
ment of the laboring man. Nor are 
Wallace and Murray the only sin- 
ners in this respect. There are too 
many in our midst who cry out 
against Fascism but who “roar you 
like a suckling dove” when they 
come to consider Communism. 
Wallace is not merely an example 
of intellectual dishonesty; he is a 
symptom of that widespread dis- 
ease. 


Philip 
Murray, 
Too 
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VEN if I have written too much 
about Mr. Wallace there would 
be a lacuna in this editorial if, as a 
Catholic, I were to make no refer- 
ence to what used to be thought his 
sympathy with Catholicism. They 
say he used to carry in his pocket 
copies of the papal encyclicals, pro- 
duce them and quote them upon the 
slightest provocation, and say nice 
things about the popes who had 
written them. If this be so, thanks 
for the compliment 
to the popes and to 
the Church. But it 
would be well if Mr. 
Wallace would read 
more widely in the 
encyclicals. Those 
upon Atheistic Communism are 
quite as well worth study as those 
on Social Justice. The popes are not 
special pleaders. In Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno they indict 
capitalism for its excesses, but in 
Divini Redemptoris Pius XI. spoke 
with much greater vehemence 
against Atheistic Communism. As 
masters of the bark of Peter the 
popes are careful not to go to smash 
on the rocks of Scylla while steer- 
ing to avoid Charybdis. Mr. Wallace 
has not been equally skillful. Veer- 
ing away from the dangers of Capi- 
talism he has suffered wreck upon 
the rocks of Communism. 


Henry 
Wallace, 
the Pope 
and the 
Church 


‘ene say that Henry Wallace is 
a religious man. Indeed it is 
rather common to refer to him as a 


“mystic.” That word, however, is 
usually spoken of him with an un- 
dertone of contempt. Westbrook 
Pegler makes out a case for Henry’s 
having been deluded into a pseudo- 
religious fanaticism by Nicholas K. 
Roerich. Be that as it may, it is 
probably safe to assume that Mr. 
Wallace believes in God. So the 
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question occurs, how can he line up 
with, or tolerate, or condescend to, 
or make compromise with or even 
by silence condone the raw atheism 
of the Russian regime? Surely he 
must be familiar with the norm 
laid down by our Savior, “He that 
is not with Me is against Me.” 
Now for the first time since that 
standard of loyalty was established, 
and indeed perhaps for the first 
time in human history, a great 
political and military power built 
upon atheism threatens all religion. 
How can any religious man make 
peace with that power, apologize 
for it, and recom- 
mend co-operation 
with it? Mr. Wal- 
lace must also re- 
member the dictum 
of Isaias, “You have entered into a 
league with death, and you have 
made a covenant with hell... . Your 
league with death shall be abol- 
ished, and your covenant with hell 
shall not stand.” And again, St. Paul 
exclaims, “What part hath Christ 
with Belial?” So how can Henry, 
who doubtless reads the Bible, visu- 
alize a modus operandi in world 
affairs between one government 
founded on belief in God and anoth- 
er founded upon the denial of God? 
But there is no use arguing with 
him. His “mysticism” like his logic 
is murky. To judge from his 
speeches, he consistently mistakes 
the corniest clichés for profound 
political and philosophical axioms. 
Henry Wallace is a “lost soul” says 
Walter Reuther, the new anti-Com- 
munist president of the U. A. W. 
To be theologically exact he is lost 
unless he is converted. There is 
still time. A thousand other dis- 
illusioned have turned away from 
Communism, or from fellow-travel- 
erism. Why not Henry Wallace? 


Henry 
Wallace 
and God 


COMMENT 
No ANSWER YET 


INCE the close of the second 
World War, and indeed before 
its beginning, there has appeared at 
intervals in these editorial pages a 
question to which no reader has ever 
so much as suggested an answer. I 
can only conclude that no reader 
thinks he knows the answer. That 
would not be strange, because prob- 
ably no one in America knows the 
answer. Why then do I continue to 
ask the question? Because “hope 
springs eternal,” “if at first you 
don’t succeed”—and all that sort of 
thing. 

So let’s have the original question 
yet once more. What are we to do, 
that is to say, what does our gov- 
ernment plan to do, if any one of a 
dozen things happens. If the guer- 
rillas from Albania, Macedonia, Bul- 
garia break through the thin line of 


Greek soldiers and advance upon 
Athens. If the present apparent dis- 
comfiture of the Communists in 
France and Italy turns out to be only 
temporary, and Moscow renews its 
drive and reinforces its agents in 
their effort to upset the de Gasperi 


or Schuman Government. If Chi- 
ang Kai-shek cries for more help, 
alleging that he can no longer hold 
the Reds at bay. If Stalin continues 
to loot Germany in spite of General 
Marshall’s complaint, “while we 
pour in food, supplies, machinery at 
one end, Moscow draws them out at 
the other.” What shall we do if, un- 
der intolerable pressure, any one of 
the oppressed peoples behind the 
iron curtain asks our intervention. 
Former Prime Minister Mikolajezyk 
who escaped by the skin of his teeth 
reports the Russians as about ready 
to challenge us to a showdown in 
Poland. If the showdown comes, 
what shall we do. If the disorder 
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in Palestine gets out of hand and 
Britain confesses that she cannot 
cope with it, what shall we do. If 
the oppression of the Koreans by 
Russia continues and is further ag- 
gravated, what then. 

That will do just now for the 
“ifs.” There are hundreds more of 
them. They are all essentially one. 
They vary only with the trend of 
affairs. This time they have been 
prompted by two 
new events, one a 
confession by the 
celebrated interven- 
tionist, Walter Lipp- 
mann, that we have bitten off more 
than we can chew; the other, the 
news in the papers that a detach- 
ment of marines has sailed for the 
waters of Italy and Greece. 

In his column for January 5th, 
Mr. Lippmann said, “It will be im- 
possible at one and the same time 
to find the funds for a strategic air 
force, a navy which commands all 
the oceans, a ground army based on 
universal service, research and de- 
velopment of new revolutionary 
weapons, the Marshall plan for 
Western Europe, the occupation and 
reconstruction of enemy territory, 
the support of Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
the Arab states, and China, and 
our implied obligations under the 
good neighbor policy. We are mor- 
ally and politically overextended.” 
“Morally and politically overextend- 
ed!” That, dear reader, is what 
these editorials have been saying 
for nine years. 

I don’t remember at this moment 
whether I said it before, but whether 
I did or did not, I say now that we 
are like the dinosaur, which had a 
prodigiously huge body but only a 
thimbleful of brains. In some pre- 
historic age it wandered into a 
swamp, not having sense enough to 


A Hundred 
Important 
“Tfs” 
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stay out. Once in, it couldn’t get 
out. It became extinct. Its extinc- 
tion, say the paleontologists, was 
due to its stupidity. That was mil- 
lions of years ago. But with the 
fate of the dinosaur 
before our eyes, and 
millions of years of 
geologic history to 
learn from, we have plunged into a 
swamp from which we shall never 
emerge. Never emerge in recog- 
nizable form. 

That’s what was prophesied in 
these pages in 1939. The only an- 
swer I got was an epithet, “isolation- 
ist”! But which is better, to be an 
isolationist and live to carry on the 
tradition of American democracy, or 
to be a dinosaur, walk into the 
morass, get stuck in the mud, die, 
rot, disintegrate? 


Big But 
Stupid 


T this point the interventionist 
(he doesn’t like that name but 
neither do we like the name “isola- 
tionist”) exclaims, “O. K! O. K! we 
went in didn’t we! So what?” So 
what? Let you that went in say 
what. We that wanted to stay out 
said what before it happened. You 
that wanted to go in must say what 
now. It’s your turn. We “isolation- 
ists” had no hallucinations that 
America could carry the world on 
its back. You that said we could 
do that little thing, must now tell 
us how we are to do it. So tell us. 
Say something. You wouldn’t listen 
to us in 1939. We will listen to you 
in 1948. What answer have you 
to Mr. Lippmann’s statement that 
we are “morally and politically over- 
extended”? Morally, politically and, 
I would add, financially, strategic- 
ally, geographically and in a dozen 
other ways “overextended.” So 
what comes next? Speak, ye dumb 
oracles. 
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N this election year, all candidates 
for the presidency should be 
bombarded by means of the mails 
and viva voce from the floor with 
that same question in all its varia- 
tions. The questioners must be re- 
lentless. They must persist until 
they get an answer. Mr. Dewey, 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Warren, will you recommend 
under any circumstances that we go 
to war with Russia? Say yes. Say 
no. Say you don’t know. If you 
say Yes, under certain circum- 
stances, tell us what are those cir- 
cumstances. If you say No, not 
under any conditions, are we to de- 
duce that you disapprove the Tru- 
man Plan, the Marshall Plan and 
any plan whatsoever that might lead 
to war? Or do you 
approve these plans 
unless and until it 
seems that they 


Stand and 
Deliver! 


must lead to war? In any event, are 
you dead set against our participa- 
tion in a third world war? 

As for you, Mr. President, will 
you say, in so many words, that the 


Truman Plan means war, even 
world war, if Russia invades Italy, 
Greece, or any other Mediterranean 
country? Russia or any stooge of 
Russia? In your State of the Union 
speech at the opening of the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress, 
you did say vaguely, “Our goal is 
to achieve world peace,” that “we 
are following policies designed to 
achieve a peaceful world,” but you 
didn’t say whether or not we would 
go to war to achieve peace. You 
came near to saying so when you 
admitted that “the United States 
can be an effective force for world 
peace only if it is strong” and that 
“so long as there remains serious 
opposition to the ideals of a peace- 
ful world, we must maintain strong 
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armed forces.” But you didn’t go 
on to say that we will use these 
armed forces if “serious opposition 
to peace” continues. Why didn’t 
you complete your thought? Or was 
it your thought? If not what is your 
thought? 


N the 5th of January a contin- 
gent of 1,000 marines left these 
shores for the Mediterranean, with 
full combat equipment. No advance 
information had been given to the 
people. The announcement was “in 
the laconic military manner.” Some- 
one did vouchsafe the information 
that the marines had sailed merely 
“to fill up the normal peace comple- 
ment” of our ships in the Mediter- 
ranean, an aircraft carrier, three 
cruisers and the usual fleet of aux- 
iliaries. Of course no one believed 
that statement. No one expected 
that it would be believed. No one 
not mentally retarded. Once again, 
we got the lie, the first and last re- 
sort of those who love the people so 
much that they tell the people noth- 
ing. Later Admiral Nimitz in San 
Francisco, far from Greece and 
Italy, explained, “We would like to 
keep our ships as near war stand- 
ards as possible.” Again the old de- 
vice, the F. D. R. technique, keep 
the people guessing. The reinforce- 
ments are on a peace basis; they are 
on a war basis. 

One of the saucier papers (which, 
however, once received the Pulitzer 
award for its editorials) the New 
York Daily News, said editorially: 
“The excitement is 
especially terrific in 
Italy. There, Palmiro 
Togliatti’s Commu- 
nists raised a frightful outcry as 
soon as the news got around. The 
Italian Reds, though seemingly past 
their peak, are still so powerful that 
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they were able to pressure Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi into instructing 
Italy’s Ambassador to the United 
States to ask our Government to 
clarify the meaning of this Marine 
move. . . . What it means is that 
the Truman Doctrine of U. S. aid 
to anti-Communist forces every- 
where is now in full effect as re- 
gards Italy, Greece and Turkey. 
Our ships are standing by at strat- 
egic points to say it with bombers, 
big guns, and/or landing forces if 
such language is felt to be indicated. 
The Greeks know this as well as the 
Italians do, and as well as informed 
Americans know it.” 

Will President Truman tell us if 
that editorial is quite off the beam? 
Surely we are not to go into another 
shooting war without authorization 
of Congress. Or are we? Will Mr. 
Truman do what his predecessor 
did—go into a war unofficially and 
ask official declaration by Congress 
when there is no alternative? Must 
the people of the United States stand 
for that same trick again and again 
and again? 


oe are others besides presi- 
dential candidates who bear 
responsibility in the matter of im- 
pending war with Russia, and hence 
perhaps world war. Here and now I 
charge my own senators and rep- 
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resentatives—those from the State 
of New York—of delinquency in 
their duty, and with them all legis- 
lators at Washing- 
ton who make no at- 
tempt to discover 
and to pass on to 
their constituencies 
the answers to the most crucial 
question that Americans have ever 
asked: Shall we fight another world 
war? 

The truth is that the leaders 
of our government are groping, 
fumbling, muddling along, procras- 
tinating, bluffing, faking, issuing 
untrue statements to pacify the peo- 
ple, desperately hoping something 
unforeseen may happen to stop the 
imperialistic progress of Russia. 

There is an old political maxim, 
“Any candidate can beat no candi- 
date.” A government with a pro- 
gram can beat a government that 
has no program. A general with a 
plan of battle can defeat an oppo- 
nent who doesn’t know what he is 
going to do next. Likewise an ag- 
gressive, ruthless politico-military 
power like Russia can defeat us if 
she knows what she is doing and 
we don’t know what we are doing. 
Face to face with that probability 
our government and all its members 
see fit to ignore our legitimate de- 
mand for information. 


Non- 
feasance 
in Office 








THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


A GLANCE at the map will con- 
vince everyone that no other 
area in this troubled world is of 
greater strategic importance than 
Austria. Not even Greece or Tur- 
key, Iran or Korea can match in 
this respect the small Alpine repub- 
lic which is the gateway to South- 
ern Germany and France, to Swit- 
zerland and Northern Italy. The 
historic invasion routes once trod 
by Huns and Turks, by Cimbrians 
and Teutons, Romans, Avars and 
Magyars stretch either along the 
Danube or over the numerous moun- 
tain passes of the Alps connecting 
East and West, North and South. 
Had the onslaught of the Turks not 
been halted twice before the walls 
of Vienna it can be argued that 
today the muezzins would call 
the faithful to prayer from the 
towers of a converted Cologne Ca- 
thedral and that Dutch women 
would while away their time in jeal- 
ously-guarded harems. America as 
we know it would hardly exist. 

It is not surprising therefore. that 
Austria became a bone of contention 
between the Allies in the second half 
of World War II. It was then evi- 
dent that the mosaic of small inde- 
pendent states carved out of the 
prostrate body of the great Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy would no long- 
er invite German aggression and ex- 
pansion. It was assumed that Rus- 
sia would most certainly extend its 
domination regardless of the wishes 
of the local inhabitants, but at the 
same time the hope prevailed in 


London and Wash.ngton that this 
area, strategically a key position for 
the whole of Europe, rather than be 
given in its entirety to one single 
power, would temporarily be parti- 
tioned into zones of influence. Full 
independence eventually for all 
states and nations was the final 
goal. 

Unfortunately, the responsible 
leaders of the United States were 
neither intellectually nor diplo- 
matically equipped to further this 
aim. The situation was similar as 
regards Great Britain, and the re- 
sult was a precarious toehold for the 
Western Powers in two-thirds of 
little Austria, with the important 
remainder of Danubia going to the 
Russians. The road to this cata- 
strophic situation led not only over 
the fateful stages of Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam but also through the 
rarely discussed Moscow Confer- 
ence (December, 1943) which 
brought forth the Declaration of 
Austrian Independence. The peo- 
ple of the liberal democracies hard- 
ly realize what sordid role this dip- 
lomatic compromise played and still 
plays in the crisis now shaping up 
between East and West or what an 
important position was then sacri- 


ficed by the United States and 
Britain. 


When Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull left Washington for Moscow he 
had in his attaché case a simple 
text of this declaration which struck 
Mr. Molotev as not “purposeful” 
enough. He offered the substitute 
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theory that “Austria” was guilty of 
supporting Germany in her acts of 
aggression and that she could only 
“redeem” herself by actively resist- 
ing her oppressor. Mr. Molotov 
pointed out that such a statement 
would give impetus to the various 
Austrian resistance groups, where- 
as a simpler declaration would re- 
sult in Austrians expecting libera- 
tion with crossed arms.{ His the- 
ory was based on no factual evi- 
dence since there was no Austrian 
State after March 11, 1938; the 
“Austrian” war effort from 1939 on 
was an affair of a purely coercive 
nature as in all other annexed areas 
(Alsace-Lorraine, Western Poland, 
Luxembourg, etc.). 
armament factories of Hirtenberg 
and Steyr but also Schneider- 
Creuzot and Skoda of Pilsen were 
compelled to work for the enemy. 
Austrians were conscripted into the 
German Army and did not act as 


volunteers as did, for example, the 


SS-Divisions manned by Croats, 
Danes, Dutch, Belgians, et al. Their 
families, moreover, were to all prac- 
tical purposes hostages. And so 
great was the mistrust of the Ger- 
man Nazis for Austria that its terri- 
tory was broken up two years after 
the Anschluss into Reichsgaue un- 
der governors directly responsible 
to the Leader—an exact copy of the 
constitutional position of the Ger- 
man colonies prior to 1914. 

Of all occupied nations Austria 
alone had a government in jail and 
not in exile. Nor was the governor 
of the “Eastern Marches” (the Nazi 
designation for Austria after the 
Anschluss but before the dissolu- 
tion) a local Quisling but an im- 
ported German from the Reich. The 
percentage of Austrians killed since 
1933, when the Nazi terror campaign 
began, until the end of the war, ez- 


Not only the 
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cluding the conscripts killed in bat- 
tle and the innocents smashed by 
blockbusters, is a good deal higher 
than that of the war casualties of 
the United States. As to the actual 
number of Austrian Nazis, certain- 
ly a minority, we have no data what- 
soever, since Hitler’s invasion in 
1938 was made significantly and ex- 
pressly for the purpose of prevent- 
ing Schuschnigg’s plebiscite. The 
Nazi referendum polling 99.27% 
“Yes” votes fooled nobody, if for no 
other reason than that it would have 
made persons of part-Jewish ances- 
try, who were given the franchise, 
supporters of the new regime. 

But Mr. Hull unfortunately “saw” 
Mr. Molotov’s point and walked 
right into the shrewd Russian’s trap 
—just as did Mr. Pauley at Potsdam 
when he failed to define the legal na- 
ture of German assets in Eastern 
Austria. Mr. Hull, for reasons still 
unexplained, continued his anti- 
Austrian stand after his return to 
the United States and declared to 
journalists in early 1945 that the 
“chance” given to Austrians was 
rapidly reaching its time limit and 
that his patience was getting ex- 
hausted. The Austrians, however, 
with the example of heroic but be- 
trayed Warsaw before their eyes 
and bitter over the Moscow Declara- 
tion acted only in the Western prov- 
inces. Still, General Eisenhower, 
in “replying” to the Secretary of 
State, sent a furious telegram to 
Washington and exhorted the Aus- 
trians not to make any move but 
merely to conserve food and watch 
the Nazis. The first troops of the 
Western Allies were jubilantly re- 
ceived as liberators, first in Inns- 
bruck, then in Salzburg and Ca- 
rinthia. 

It must be admitted, however, in 
all fairness that the United States 
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was the first country which tried 
sincerely to amend these fatal blun- 
ders and to place continuous insist- 
ence on the fact that she had never 
recognized Hitler’s action in regard 
to Austria, that Austria was a liber- 
ated and not an ex-enemy nation 
and that Austrians during the war 
should enjoy in America the status 
of friendly neutrals. The legal 
character of Austria as a country 
invaded and suppressed by the 
Nazis had also received visible ex- 
pression in the issue of an United 
States postage stamp featuring the 
Austrian flag—designed and print- 
ed before Mr. Hull discovered at 
Moscow Austria’s “guilt.” And the 
most significant manifestation of 
American official sentiments toward 
Austria came last year with the de- 
cision not to charge the impover- 
ished Austrian government for the 
high cost of the occupation but to 
pay all expenses in cash. The Brit- 
ish authorities sincerely regretted 
that their financial situation did not 
permit them to follow the line 
adopted by the United States. 

But the issues of Austrian “guilt” 
and German assets have today an 
entirely different meaning. The 
Austrians themselves are the help- 
less spectators in a new gigantic 
struggle. The people, once known 
as the happiest of Europe, have trod 
the road of suffering and martyrdom 
\without a break since the summer 
of 1914. Having emerged from the 
First World War with only one- 
eighth of its former population, 
Austria faces today a new peril of 
division and disintegration in the 
shadow of another world conflict. 


It is not to be wondered at that, 
after the experiences of these last 
years, the Austrians are the most be- 


wildered tribe under the sun. Al- 
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though Germany is more devastated 
and although Poles and Yugoslavs 
have been betrayed in a more direct 
and perhaps more shameless way, 
the Austrians know all the illogical 
aspects of their odd situation. They 
sense the uncertainties among the 
Allies and they have learned the bit- 
ter lesson that the morality of the 
Sunday School textbook is so much 
blatant nonsense; the notion that 
all good men are rewarded right here 
on earth and the wicked ones pun- 
ished for the edification of the faith- 
ful is at best a soothing myth. The 
sigh of the cynical Viennese: “We 
can stand another war but not an- 
other liberation,” is unfortunately 
not without justification. Central 
Europe today is in a state of near 
chaos; most institutions, traditions, 
conventions and political tenets 
have ceased to make sense; they 
contradict each other and give a 
feeling of frustration sometimes 
even bordering on madness. 

When the British Army entered 
Carinthia more than two years ago 
the population received the Tom- 
mies with flowers and named a 
street in the provincial capital after 
the date of the liberation. But Sir 
Harold Alexander declared that he 
came as a “conqueror” not as a 
liberator. The Americans advanc- 
ing via Bavaria quickly amended 
their policy while the French were 
given the one and only federal mem- 
ber-state with a genuine anti-French 
tradition—the Tyrol which has nev- 
er forgotten the sanguinary events 
of 1809. The Russians arrived in 
the combined role of avengers, ra- 
pists, liberators, looters, world-mes- 
siahs, super-democrats with a host 
of Tartar, Mongol and Caucasian 
combat troops praising ancient Aus- 
trian culture, attacking the Church, 
talking Wallacese and Marxism, 
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while strictly avoiding the use of 
the term “National Socialism.” 
They only referred to “German Fas- 
cists” or “Hitlerites” thus leaving 
the door open to a later, possible re- 
vival of some sort of national totali- 
tarianism. The “little Nazi” (der 
kleine Pg.) was received almost with 
open arms. 

The British tried in the beginning 
to persuade the natives that the Rus- 
sians, so much maligned by the 
Nazis, were actually liberal demo- 
crats with a nostalgia for the good 
old times of Peter the Great and 
Ivan the Terrible, whereas the 
French with an exceedingly bad 
start have slowly risen in popular- 
ity. After all, they, like the Aus- 
trians are Catholic individualistic 
Continentals who have known de- 
feat and occupation. The Ameri- 
cans were and still are in a special 
position with their legal attitude 
toward Austria. This attitude is 
not always mirrored in the behavior 
of the individual GI who creates a 
situation well known to the Ameri- 
can public and has earned some mis- 
chievous youngsters in the service 
of Uncle Sam the nickname 
“Washed Russians” (G’waschene 
Russen). But this situation changed 
through the popularity of the for- 
mer commander, General Mark 
Clark, the best friend Austria ever 
had, and the improvement in man- 
ners and morals due to a more 
stringent discipline combined with 
less opportunities for black market 
activities. (The price for one pack- 
age of American cigarettes is about 
40 schillings which is $4.00 at the 
official and 40c at the black rate of 
exchange.) Today the “Amis” have 
in Austrian eyes a better standing 
than in the beginning; a further 
amelioration came with their new 
position as paying guests. 


All this does not obviate the fact 
that the majority of Austrians are 
deeply bewildered, desperate, re- 
sentful and uneasy over the future. 
Their compatriot returning from the 
United States after a sojourn of al- 
most a decade is inundated with a 
veritable tidal wave of questions, 
some of them of a rhetorical na- 
ture, many of them unanswerable. 
Even the Western occupation pow- 
ers have to admit that Austria’s 
present position makes no sense 
from any imaginable angle compat- 
ible with either reason, international 
law or equity. : 

The important questions which 
the natives address to the former 
resident of the United States re- 
late, naturally, to serious matters. 
They know that the Great Alliance 
has broken down and that their 
present plight has little to do with 
the sins of some of their fellow citi- 
zens. But they still ask, as a mat- 
ter of principle, why the odium of 
Nazism has been stuck onto them 
and not onto the Czechs who had 
fought no battle as the Austrians 
did in 1934; why the bombing of 
British cities was blamed on them 
when even Captain Liddell Hart ad- 
mits that the English started this 
frightful form of warfare; why 
Vienna’s ancient inner city, so 
worthless strategically, was cruelly 
and senselessly bombed on the sev- 
enth anniversary of the Anschluss 
with priceless art treasures de- 
stroyed and thousands of innocent 
people mutilated, burned and suf- 
focated. 

Some of them ask why the mon- 
archist movement was suppressed 
and royalists fresh from Nazi con- 
centration camps arrested when 
Britain herself enjoyed this “rotten, 
medieval” form of government? 
Others inquire why local Nazis were 
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accused of having abetted slave la- 
bor when some of the Big Four re- 
fused to return their war prisoners 
and why the censorship of mail con- 
tinues when democracy allegedly 
stands for liberty of speech. They 
want to know why the Americans 
muzzled the Bishop of Salzburg 
when he preached forgiveness since 
they stand for the separation of 
State and Church, why the French 
imitated the Nazis in looting the 
Tyrol and why Russia, which be- 
lieves in “economic democracy,” 
deprives Austrian workers of their 
plants and tools thus condemning 
them to starvation. They are in- 
quisitive as to the reasons why Brit- 
ons are so self-righteous about Aus- 
trian Nazis and Anschluss support- 
ers when it has been admitted that 
Berlin got the green light from Lon- 
don to go ahead in the matter of the 
Austrian annexation, a rape which 
was carried out without a Lord 
Runciman touring the country or a 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain making at 
least the gesture of two flying trips 
abroad. 

These Austrians are not well in- 
formed but they are not stupid 
either. They can imagine what 
would have happened if they and 
not a Zionist DP had blown up the 
train with British soldiers on fur- 
lough near Mallnitz. They have 
even ceased to be impressed by the 
authentic tales of Nazi atrocities 
because they have today far more 
accurate, recent and firsthand 
knowledge of the hideous atrocities 
committed in their immediate neigh- 
borhood by the henchmen of the 
Goeringesque Marshal Tito. The cir- 
cumstance that these delirious cruel- 
ties are carried out in the name of 
“democracy” is-even more destruc- 


1The censorship of mail hag now been 
abolished. 
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tive. Some of the more outspoken 
ex-Nazis, when reminded that Hit- 
ler was the most perfidious “states- 
man” Europe has ever known, are 
frankly amused and hint at the 
Atlantic Charter signed to the ac- 
companiment of Anglican church 
hymns on a British battleship by 
two other statesmen also endowed 
with none too excellent memories. 
When the concentration camps are 
mentioned they quickly recall other 
and vaster concentration camps in 
more inclement climates under an- 
other regime represented among the 
judges at the Nuremberg trial. But 
on the whole these Austrian Nazis, 
few in number, lie low; they are the 
ones who now frequently use the 
democratic lingo which comes more 
or less easily to them because, apart 
from racial prejudices, the pattern 
of thought, as expressed by Mr. 
Wallace is so amazingly similar to 
that of Hitler and Goebbels. It must 
not be forgotten that Nazi propa- 
ganda in its later stages had con- 
cocted a new reason for the Ger- 
man defeat, a tale of the betrayal 
of Germany’s Common Man by the 
aristocracy now replacing the Jews 
as “the responsible ones.” And the 
conspiracy of July 20, 1944, in a 
sense, substantiated this accusation. 


The old Nazis lie low; their suc- 
cessors, loud in their protests and 
sometimes even grim in their defi- 
ance, are precisely those who suf- 
fered under the brown tyranny, 
who courageously opposed the op- 
pressors from the Reich but who 
had to share in the agony of the en- 
tire nation. Just because they are 
invulnerable to reproaches, because 
they have groaned under the cat- 
o’-nine-tails-while the Gls ‘still en- 
joyed their girls, their flivvers and 
their ice-cream cones, because they 
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were kicked unconscious by the 
boots of the SS-men while M. Dala- 
dier courted his fair lady, Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke about “Peace in 
our time” and Lord Lothian had 
kind words for Hitler’s state, their 
attitude is one of demand, not of 
excuse or meek exculpation. Their 
ranks are swelled by those who re- 
sisted Nazism in a more indirect 
way and if we look at the present 
Austrian government we find these 
groups widely represented in the 
administration. Naturally, they are 
not always well qualified for their 
jobs in a technical sense. And an 
over-rigid “denazification” has de- 
prived Austria of some of her most 
expert and skilled workers, thereby 
aggravating the economic situation. 
But they have a moral right to speak 
up and they use that right pro- 
fusely. 

It is, obviously, within the ranks 
of these anti-Nazis of various de- 
grees of merit that one hears the 
most vociferous criticisms of Aus- 
tria’s treatment. (Among these one 
has to rate most highly those who 
at greatest risk were hiding the 
U-boats, the clandestinely “hiber- 
nating” Jews.) They point out that 
the Nazis in their prophecies as to 
Austria’s fate had been almost a 
hundred per cent correct and that 
their own ironic version of the Nazi 
battle cry during the conflict “We 
won’t lose the war” into “We won’t 
lose the war” had been a grave mis- 
take. They insist, unfortunately 
quite accurately, that a person or 
group of persons, who make a pre- 
diction which comes true, is, for 
some unknown reason, provided 
with a halo of moral superiority. 
And this propensity, however irra- 
tional it may be, one has to take into 
one’s calculations. As a matter of 


fact, the dragon seed sown jointly 
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by the Nazis and the Allies is pro- 
ducing its first fruits and there are 
cases where individuals who were 
sincere anti-Nazis regret their for- 
mer opposition and talk now with 
distinct Nazi undertones. It is of 
no use to point to the much grim- 
mer fate of Poland or of Yugoslavia, 
both aWied nations which were be- 
trayed to another totalitarian re- 
gime, because they immediately turn 
around and remind one of the pane- 
gyrics about Soviet democracy and 
humanitarianism broadcast during 
the war from America and Britain. 
They remind one of the pro-Rus- 
sian propaganda which went on for 
even a full year after V-E day and 
which has changed quite miracu- 
lously. “You see, even in this re- 
spect the Nazis were right,” is the 
usual comment. Only if one meets 
their insistent criticisms of the 
armies of occupation with the in- 
contestable argument that the with- 
drawal of the “Amis,” Britishers 
and Frenchmen, would result in an 
invasion by the East, are they silent. 
It is, apparently, only the naked 
sword which counts today. All 
ideas and ideals are bankrupt. 


This bankruptcy of our tradition- 
al values in Austria has to be viewed 
against the background of some- 
thing purely material — starvation. 
It has been argued that starvation 
alone has so far prevented a real 
popular outbreak of discontent on 
a large scale, not only here but also 
in Germany, that the apathy caused 
by hunger has made a desperate, 
disorganized revolution against 
everything and everybody impos- 
sible and has thus delayed World 
War III—so far. And there can be 
no doubt that a major uprising with 
crisscross interventions, military 
chaos and party implications would 
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result in a conflict which no power 
in this world could localize; such a 
conflagration would inevitably bring 
the two big stacks of dynamite to 
the explosion point. 

The bankruptcy exists; it is 
world-wide, but in Austria we find 
it in a very concrete form. We are 
not alluding to the worthlessness 
of the given word, the promise, the 
contract, the oath, the treaty, the 
charter, but to the complete distor- 
tion of all political ideas. Of course, 
the labels have all been exchanged 
and affixed to the wrong contents. 
A Red Army with a hierarchy, a 
caste system and a discipline put- 
ting everything ancient Prussia has 
produced in the shadow, is hardly 
the flower of a Socialist State. A 
neighboring democratic republic like 
Czechoslovakia expelling one-quar- 
ter of its population because they 
voted for the wrong candidates sev- 
en years ago is no more a “democ- 
racy” than Egypt under Ramses II. 
Liberal American speakers who, in- 
troduced to Austrian audiences, ad- 
vocate totalitarian measures are no 
more liberals than the Umayyads 
or the Kabakas of Uganda. Yet 
even in themselves the political ide- 
ologies, with whose names we still 
are familiar, have disintegrated, 
have lost their meaning and their 
appeal. Today in Europe everybody 
calls himself or herself a democrat 
(the Nazis have done so since 1933) 
and in Austria most people do it 
with tongue in cheek. And indeed, 
with blockbusters, a starvation diet, 
and the refusal to let the principle 
of self-determination prevail in the 
South-Tyrol (a concession to demo- 
cratic principles which would have 
greatly alleviated the Austrian eco- 
nomic crisis), it is difficult to see 
how people could become enthusi- 
astic about the democratic ideology 


even if they subconsciously accept 
many of its principles. 


Here a word must be said about 
the different parties. We do not 
think that the last elections in No- 
vember, 1945, have any significance 
save one; i.e., the microscopic Com- 
munist vote, the result of Russian 
and Red Army methods. In all 
countries Communism is the result 
of discontent and despair; the Rus- 
sian occupation has prevented a 
similar development in Austria (and 
Germany). Both the Volkspartei, 
the successor to the former some- 
what clerical Christian-Social Party, 
and the Socialist Party, supported 
jointly by 96% of the electorate, are 
merely alternatives to Communism; 
the votes which they received were 
not so much for them as votes of 
protest against the Communist 
Party. Actually there is, from the 
ideological point of view, a vacuum 
with people who are wholehearted- 
ly attached to a party banner a dis- 
tinct minority. The genuine cler- 
icals and the genuine socialists form 
merely a small, hard core of the 
parties in question and if we speak 
about the remainder of the Nazis it 
seems to the observer that we are 
faced in Austria rather with the sur- 
vival of various tenets of Nazism 
in different quarters than with a 
nostalgic longing for the Nazi Party 
as such. The Nazis have failed. But 
whether a revival of the NSDAP is 
impossible is quite another ques- 
tion. We have mentioned the real- 
ization of the Nazi prophecies, the 
bankruptcy of democracy in the 
eyes of the average Austrian, the 
existing vacuum which could be 
filled by all sorts of political trends 
—with those of an extremist char- 
acter more likely to succeed. Among 
the lesser Nazis and among those 
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who were forced to join a brown or- 
ganization against their desires but 
still came under the knife of the de- 
nazification laws, a distinct trend 
toward Communism can already be 
discerned. 

On top of all this comes the prob- 
lem of the DP’s, another enormous 
item of expense in the Austrian 
budget; since the Jews among them, 
although a small minority, are of 
foreign origin and most given to 
business in the black market, anti- 
Semitic feelings have again received 
new impetus. Little does the aver- 
age man reason that these unfortu- 
nate victims of Hitler and the new 
system in East Central and Eastern 
Europe have no other means of im- 
proving their dreary, uncertain ex- 
istence and that many “good” Aus- 
trians are in the same trade. And 
here again, in the so-called “Jewish 
Problem,” we are facing the whole 
madness of our time. The Jews 
continue to trickle in from Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania and even 
Soviet-Russia. These desperate men 
and women speak of a momentary 
calm before the storm, and for the 
few Austrian Communists who talk 
to them about the wonderful sense 
of interracial justice prevailing in 
the USSR, they have only a tired, 
incredulous smile. At the same 
time other Jews are crazily engaged 
in anti-British sabotage while Zion- 
ism is ruthlessly stamped out in the 
Soviet Union; yet the British are to- 
day in Austria primarily in order 
to defend the Eastern Alps, and 
thus all of the remaining Central 
and Western Europe, against the 
pressure of Russia and its Yugoslav 
satellite which once had Mr. Church- 
ill’s wholehearted support. We 
mention this in order to highlight 
the craziness of Zionists who blow 
up British military trains in Carin- 


thia. The few remaining Austrian 
Nazis who have not dispensed with 
the thinking process altogether 
scratch their heads because not only 
does the picture of the world as 
painted by the Allies prove to be il- 
lusory but the propaganda line of 
the late Josef Goebbels, the equa- 
tion: Jews = Bolsheviks = British 
Capitalist Imperialism, has also dis- 
solved into thin air. 

It would be erroneous to believe 
that the officers and men of the 
Western Occupying Powers approve 
this situation. The Russians here 
are rather happy and cases of sui- 
cides and desertion among those or- 
dered back to the Soviet paradise 
are not infrequent. Some of the 
Westerners have succeeded in get- 
ting their families to Austria where 
they live, even according to West- 
ern standards, in luxury, but a feel- 
ing of psychological discomfort re- 
mains. When questioned and cross- 
questioned by the natives they harp 
on the theme of the former Austrian 
Nazis and Austrian “collaboration” 
which does not impress our com- 
patriots too much since they have a 
very personal notion as to what re- 
sistance meant; they also figure out 
that it must have involved very few 
risks to criticize Nazism from the 
safety of the Rexall Drugstore in 
Mechanicsburg or the cosy villas in 
Beverly Hills. The tales of horror 
and misery, of heroism and coward- 
ice to which the home-coming Aus- 
trian must listen truly tax his en- 
durance and nervous system. One 
significant fact emerges again and 
again from these accounts: the ab- 
sence of a middle road, of any com- 
promise for those facing a fatal de- 
cision. The refusal, for instance, 
to give shelter to a persecuted Jew 
fleeing the gas chambers was a de- 
nial of all Christian virtues and 
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values; to harbor him entailed the 
danger of discovery, and thus the 
hideous prospects of the concentra- 
tion camp and probable death. 
Those, who like the present writer, 
have fought Nazism in the ranks of 
what the French with justifiable 
contempt call the “Maquis of Fifth 
Avenue” ought to be very humble 
in their criticism of those who 
stayed at home and faced the hor- 
rors of totalitarian persecution. 


The sufferings of Austria are far 
from being at an end. She is now 
passing through another winter 
without food or fuel, and since one 
has to cling to some sort of opti- 
mism with rations providing only 
1,500 calories a day, the minds of 
most Austrians are studiously avert- 
ed from the possibilities of a new 
war. In a sense we here are all liy- 
ing in a dream world and it is a 
most moving experience to see the 
superhuman efforts to reconstruct 
and rebuild a country destined, per- 
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haps, to new destruction and desola- 
tion, certainly a country sailing into 
a most unsettled future. 

Still, our destiny and your des- 
tiny are virtually the same. And 
while Austria has a greater stake 
in America’s prosperity than any 
other country,—the slightest fluc- 
tuation in America’s economic and 
political welfare has its repercus- 
sions over here,—America’s interest 
in her Austrian outposts cannot be 
negligible either. The mutual re- 
criminations about the past, though 
they must be honestly faced and ob- 
jectively discussed, should not stand 
in the way of the creation of a bet- 
ter world based on the Decalogue 
rather than on the principle that 
might is right. Otherwise it may 
become evident that all our sacri- 
fices were in vain and that the death 
of hundreds of thousands achieved 
merely the replacement of the red 
flag with the crooked cross by the 
red banner with crossed hammer 
and sickle. 


TABERNACLES 


By PAu. STAupER, S.J. 


H's countless dwelling places round the world 
Have rich appointments, satin, silk; are pearled 
And diamonded and chased with gleaming gold; 

And yet He finds them prison-like and cold. 

Though they are products of His lovers’ arts, 

He longs for warmer dwellings in their hearts. 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


LL night the whistle had ripped 
its melancholy, sonorous way 
through the fog ahead of the Iberia. 
As the passengers came out on the 
dripping promenade deck for their 
before-breakfast constitutional, the 
gray vapor still enclosed the liner 
with clammy affection. Second Of- 
ficer Dunbar, shaggy with water 
drops, paced the flying bridge alert- 
ly, peering ahead toward the in- 
visible bows, up toward the faint 
outlines of the crow’s nest and the 
lookout, about him to port and star- 
board. Below him rolled the great 
steamer, wallowing heavily and slow 
through the tepid ground swell that 
surged out from the Indian Ocean 


past Socotra, breeding isle of ty- 


phoon and monsoon. Eight bells 
tinkled out from the clock in the 
charthouse behind him, and the 
Third Officer took the bridge to re- 
lieve him and stand the first day 
watch. 

“Dirty, isn’t it?” he remarked, 
shrugging closer into his oilskins, 
as Dunbar turned away down the 
ladder. 

“Bridge ahoy!” shouted the look- 
out on the foremast. 

“Ahoy, crow’s nest! 
answered the Third. 

“Ship’s boat adrift, sir. Two men 
in it.” 

“How does she bear?” 

“Two points off the port bow, sir 
—a,white cutter. Just make her out 
now.” 

It was a second’s work to shift 
the helm, jam the engineroom tele- 
graph to “stop!” and then to “FULL 


What is it?” 


SPEED AHEAD!” and to telephone the 
Captain. Everyone on deck heard 
the hails. Those who had not heard, 
felt the earthquakelike quiver that 
shook the vessel as her racing 
screws tore furiously in reverse at 
the brine. The port rail was black 
with eager passengers before the 
Captain, closely followed by the 
First Officer and Dunbar, could 
reach the bridge. 

The fog was lightening consider- 
ably. Everyone could now make 
out the boat, a white, uncertain 
shape, slipping astern with two 
standing figures waving frantically 
as they saw their chance of rescue 
passing. Grasping the whistle-cord, 
Dunbar gave it a series of jerks to 
tell the castaways that they had been 
seen, and turned to the Captain. 

“Let me go for them, sir?” 

Skillfully he got his boat over- 
board to leeward into the heavy 
ground swell and started toward the 
spot in the fog where the strange 
craft had vanished, swinging to 
and fro in his seat in the stern- 
sheets, coxswainlike, while the men 
pulled. — 

He glanced back over his shoul- 
der. Big as she was, the Iberia 
made only a faint smudge in the 
steamy vapor behind, but the bright- 
ness of the fog told him plainly of 
the sun—and with a bit of breeze 
the damp smother would quickly 
blow away. Meantime, the object of 
his search remained invisible, and 
the men rowed slowly, pausing 
every few strokes to listen. 

“It’s getting brighter every min- 
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ute, lads,” Dunbar remarked at last, 
glancing upward. “Take it easy. 
We'll pick ’em up in a minute.” 

Heavily the fog lifted, rising in a 
solid mass a few feet from the oily 
swell, streaked and mottled like 
Venetian glass. Straight ahead 
rolled the boat, the vapor making a 
canopy over the heads of the two 
figures in it. 

“Give way, lads; all together 
now—smartly!” exclaimed Dunbar. 
“We’ve got ’em!” 

Over the water came the bellow 
of the liner’s whistle and the faint 
cheers of the passengers as they saw 
the rescuers pull up alongside the 
stranger. Then, like a descending 
curtain, the thinner lower edges of 
the fog fell again, almost conceal- 
ing the swaying small _ craft. 
Through the haze the passengers 
could barely see Mr. Dunbar lean 
out from the cutter’s sternsheets to 


help a dark form, suddenly jerk 


back, strike violently, and push 
clear. Another layer of fog dropped 
upon the sea, blotting out the scene 
completely. A weird cry wailed de- 
spairingly across the surge to the 
waiting liner, and the sounds of the 
struggle that could be heard in the 
boats, yet not seen, gave horror and 
mystery to the drama. 

More sounds carried with cutting 
sharpness through the vapor. Evi- 
dently the two boats lay side by side, 
grinding together. Oars crashed 
against steel sides; men shouted; a 
pistol spoke twice in rapid succes- 
sion. Another terrible cry was fol- 
lowed by four more reports, and the 
First Officer was hastily sent away 
in another boat to see what had hap- 
pened, while the Captain fidgeted 
on the bridge, glasses raised, wor- 
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ried over the astounding behavior 
of the boats and a usually efficient 
officer. Had he gone mad sudden- 
ly? 

Before the Captain could follow 
his sudden determination to steam 
up closer, at the imminent risk of 
sinking the fighting small craft, the 
sun broke through the fog strong 
and clear, and to his intense relief 
he saw both crews pulling easily for 
the ship again. With his glasses, 
his eyes caught the expression on 
the face of every man in both cut- 
ters, and the big binoculars almost 
fell from his grasp in sheer amaze- 
ment. Some of the passengers saw 
it, too, and the rail volleyed ques- 
tions and guesses until the boats 
drew alongside. 

“Did you get them?” the Captain 
called down, as Dunbar’s_ boat 
hooked onto the falls and began to 
swing slowly up. 

“No, sir. I shot them both!” 

The Captain’s face was very grave 
as Dunbar jumped from the sway- 
ing cutter into the crowd on the 
boat deck, one hand bloodily ban- 
daged with his handkerchief. 

“What does this mean, Mister? 
Where are the castaways?” 

Perfectly calm, the Second Officer 
replied easily: “Both dead, sir. 
One of them almost bit my hand off, 
and the other one tried to choke 
Sanders in the bow. If I hadn’t 
killed them, they’d have killed us, 
sir. The boat belonged to the 
Basuto Queen, of Cape Town.” 

Relief came into the Captain’s 
eyes. “The Basuto Queen, you 
isa 

“Yes, sir; the wild-animal ship. 
I couldn’t tell till we fouled that 
they were two maddened gorillas!” 
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By HELEN WILLIAMS 


UT of the recent war have come 
a number of treason and sedi- 
tion trials, several in Europe, a few 
here, many based upon questionable 
evidence and war-inspired passion, 
all challenging the right of the de- 
fendant to express his uncensored 
opinion on his nation’s stand, the 
war in general or the spirit of the 
peace. The tirade of Mr. Vi- 
shinsky of the Soviet Union, sug- 
gesting that the press of the world, 
and America especially, be conveni- 
ently muzzled, because of its “war- 
mongering” (which, to the Soviet 
way of thinking, is merely opposi- 
tion to Communism), gives rise to 
the fear that a treason charge could, 
without too much difficulty, be in- 
voked to silence (or at least censor) 
critics of the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union, or the current admin- 
istration in this country. 
But what, exactly, is treason? 
The Constitution broadly defines it: 


“Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying 
war against them or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” 


But in an era when secret treaties 
are the rule rather than the excep- 


1 Eprrornta, Nore: In this informative and 
mentally stimulating paper the author has 
tackled a difficult problem. Not all readers 
will say that she has laid to rest all their 
doubts about freedom of speech. No such re- 
sult could be obtained even by a big fat book. 
Witness all the unsuccessful efforts that have 
been made along that line. But in this article 
Miss Williams has at least provided material 
for debate. And that perhaps, is all that could 
be hoped for. 


tion, when shameful compromises 
are effected constantly, and when 
the borders of nations are changed 
overnight, who can name the true 
patriot — or condemn the real 
traitor? 

As Cooley in his Constitutional 
Limitations (7th Edition), says: 


“You cannot limit free speech to 
polite criticism, because the greater 
a grievance, the more likely men 
are to get excited about it and the 
more urgent the need of hearing 
what they have to say.” 


Likewise the United States Attor- 
ney General in 1918 held: 


“This department throughout the 
war has proceeded upon the general 
principle that the constitutional 
right of free speech, free assembly 
and petition exist in war time, as in 
peace time, and that the right of 
discussion of government policy and 
the right of political agitation are 
most fundamental rights in a de- 
mocracy.” 


No move was ever made, no ac- 
tion ever taken, to repeal the First 
Amendment, permitting full free- 
dom of speech and, as a point of 
law, it still stands on the books, un- 
amended and unlimited, despite the 
passage of later laws which could 
not, constitutionally, alter its defi- 
nite and implied messages. Amer- 
icans have clung jealously to that 
freedom, proclaimed by our Found- 
ing Fathers, preserved by the blood 
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of our sons. It must be remem- 
pered that not all critics (even the 
most outspoken, bitter and vehe- 
ment ones) are desirous of chang- 
ing our way of life but on the con- 
trary, many of them are anxious to 
preserve it. 

Brooks Adams, great-grandson of 
the former President, in his Eman- 
cipation of Massachusetts, said that 
“freedom of thought is the greatest 
triumph over tyranny that brave 
men have ever won. ... We owe to 
their heroic devotion the most price- 
less of our treasures, our perfect 
liberty of thought and speech.” Had 
we been conformists, our tongues 
silenced and our pens shackled, no 
lantern might have hung in Old 
North Church, no shots have been 
fired at Concord and no bell in 
Philadelphia pealed out liberty 
throughout the land! Had we been 
fearful of our rights to express our- 
selves freely, within bounds of hon- 
or and decency, there might be no 
United States of America, but mere- 
ly a vast, illiterate and exploited col- 
ony of a European monarch! Had 
we been apprehensive of construc- 
tive criticism, we would never have 
written into our Constitution that 
guarantee of freedom of speech and 
press! 

In the case of Whitney v. Califor- 
nia, 274 U. S. 357, affg. 57 Calif. 
App. 449, a sedition matter involv- 
ing statements made during the 
First World War, Justice Brandeis, 
in his minority opinion stated: 


“Those who won our independ- 
ence believed that the final end of 
the state was to make men free to 


develop their faculties. They val- 
ued liberty, both as an end and as a 
means... . They believed that free- 
dom to think as you will and to 
speak as you think are means in- 
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dispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth; that with- 
out free speech and assembly, dis- 
cussion would be futile. . . . That 
the greatest menace to freedom is 
an inert people. .. . That the path 
of safety lies in the opportunity to 
discuss freely supposed grievances 
and proposed remedies... .” 


Where, then, does free speech end 
and treason (or its lesser crime, se- 
dition) begin? When the war flags 
form a backdrop for propaganda, 
and vengeance walks hand in hand 
with hatred, where are the impar- 
tial judges (and I do not use the 
term in its legal sense, particularly) 
who shall say a man sought to sell 
out his country, simply because he 
failed to agree with its current poli- 
cies, even in time of war? Today, 
with passion still riding high, grave 
doubts are being expressed in legal 
and judicial circles about the at- 
tempts (too many successful) to 
muzzle and censor the written or 
spoken words of those who ques- 
tioned or condemned the inadequate 
diplomacy and subterfuge that sur- 
rounded the conduct of our affairs 
during the vast decade. 

Grant, if you will, that right or 
wrong, this is our country; that a 
true patriot is willing to die for it 
under any circumstances. But what 
of those also willing to live danger- 
ously for it—willing to fight a coura- 
geous (even though sometimes los- 
ing) battle to protect its rights 
against its own petty despots, its 
national lethargy, its inadequate 
statesmanship? Are they, in their 
criticism that sees beyond the pas- 
sion of a so-called national emer- 
gency, guilty of treason or, at least, 
sedition? 

In the trial of Max Eastman dur- 
ing World War I, Nelles, pp. 29, 30, 
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Judge August Hand charged the 
jury with these significant words: 


“Every citizen has a right. . . to 
think, feel and express disapproval 
or abhorrence of any law or policy 
. . . including the Declaration of 
War, the Conscription Act and the 
so-called sedition clauses of the 
Espionage Act; belief that the war 
is not or was not a war for democ- 
racy; belief that our participation 
in it was against the will of the ma- 
jority of the citizens or voters of the 
country; belief that the self-sacri- 
fice of persons who elect to suffer 
for freedom of conscience is admi- 
rable; belief that war is horrible; 
belief that the Allies’ war aims were 
or are selfish and undemocratic. .. . 
It is the constitutional right of every 
citizen to express his opinion about 
the war or the participation of the 
U. S. in it; about the desirability of 
peace. ... It is the constitutional 
right of the citizens to express such 
opinions, even though they are op- 
posed to the opinions or policies of 
the administration; and even though 
the expression of such opinion may 
unintentionally or indirectly dis- 
courage recruiting or enlistment.” 


It has been a practice of the last 
few years to smear the legitimate 
critic in order to silence him (even 
while invoking the privileges of 
freedom of speech to protect the 
rabble-rousing radical). During 
the war he was urged, enjoined and 
finally ordered to muzzle his speech 
in the interests of national security 
and unity. In peace, his criticism 
of inadequacies in high circles 
evokes the familiar cry of “Fascist”; 
his warnings of revolutionary ac- 
tivities going on virtually before the 
White House, with no attempt 
made to safeguard our republic, 
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brings forth charges of “red-bait- 
ing.” Even a mild condemnation 
of a wartime president who, after 
all, was the elected servant of the 
people and not a monarch or dic- 
tator, brings forth a tirade of vilifi- 
cation knowing no bounds. 

Professor Henry Schofield in 
“Freedom of the Press in the United 
States” said: 


“The great danger .. . [is] that 
men will be fined and imprisoned 
under the guise of being punished 
for their bad motives, or bad intent 
and ends, simply because the pow- 
ers that be do not agree with their 
opinions, and spokesmen of minor- 
ities may be terrorized and silenced 
when they are most needed by the 
community and most useful to it, 
and when they stand most in need 
of the protection of the law against 
a hostile, arrogant majority.” 


Commenting further on freedom 
of speech, even in wartime, the 
Court said in the sedition case of 
Frohwerk v. U. S., 249 U. S. 204 
(1919): 


“It may be that all this might be 
said or written even in time of war 
in circumstances that would not 
make it a crime. We do not lose 
our right to condemn either meas- 
ures or men because the country is 
at war’ (Italics mine). 


Likewise in the case of Ex parte 
Gilroy, 258 Fed. 110,114, Judge 
Julius H. Meyer, in an alien enemy 
internment case tried after the First 
World War armistice, declared: 


“Vital as is the necessity in time 
of war not to hamper acts of the 
executive in the defense of the na- 
tion and in the prosecution of the 
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war, of equal and perhaps greater 
importance is the preservation of 
constitutional rights” (Italics mine). 


So what exactly is the intent to 
betray, which is so closely, and per- 
haps inseparably allied with trea- 
son? Does it mean indictment of 
those who, in one blind hour of con- 
fusion, toy with the idea of selling 
out their native land—and, if so, 
why are the reformed Communists, 
who experienced a swift change of 
heart or suffered sudden qualms of 
conscience (generally only when 
Communism began to grow unpop- 
ular here) welcomed with open 
arms instead of treason warrants? 

With all due respect for Louis 
Budenz, for instance, who has re- 
cently rendered invaluable aid to 
the government, was he not guilty 
at one time of intent to betray and, 
most certainly, of giving “aid and 
comfort” to the enemy? His age, 
education and background were 
such that he couldn’t plead illiter- 
acy, juvenile susceptibility, lack of 
religious training, or ignorance, to 
excuse his gullibility. As a leader 
of the American Communists, he 
makes no denial of the fact that he 
knew he was pledged to betray his 
nation upon a signal from Moscow. 
If intent to betray was sufficient 
grounds for conviction on a treason 
charge of William Joyce in England 
—if a supposed intent to betray was 
likewise sufficient evidence upon 
which to base an indictment against 
Best, Delaney and Chandler here,— 
was it not treason for Louis Budenz? 
If the charge is made that the men 
now charged with treason via the 
Berlin radio may have been sincere 
in their beliefs, yet are convicted 
alone by the fact that they accepted 
pay from the German government, 
cannot the same be said of the Com- 
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munist payrollers, who took their 
salary from a group underwritten 
by Moscow funds, as well as Amer- 
ican? No denial was ever made of 
the statement of Earl Browder who, 
when head of the American Com- 
munists, admitted that Communists 
send funds from one country to an- 
other, to help carry on their work. 

The law speaks of “aid and com- 
fort to the enemy” and makes no 
differentiation between times of 
war and peace. It might be sug- 
gested that in times of peace, we 
have no enemies—but what of the 
enemies of our ideology, the ene- 
mies who seek to undermine the 
fundamentals of our republic in an 
undeclared war of propaganda or 
nerves? And what, exactly, is “aid 
and comfort”? Is it material assist- 
ance, loyal adherence to a foreign 
policy, spiritual help—or simply 
mental comfort? 

The Ejisler brothers, subjects of 
a Congressional and other govern- 
mental investigations, have been 
termed two of the most dangerous 
individuals admitted here. Radical 
Communists, class agitators, both 
pushing their way into groups and 
professions where they could do 
untold harm, one of the Eislers owes 
his entry into this country to the 
gullibility of Eleanor Roosevelt and 
the fact that she, dabbling in diplo- 
macy and social work and being 
capable of neither, used her influ- 
ence with the State Department to 
aid in bringing this disreputable 
character into America. It is not 
enough to say that she often re- 
ceived appeals from individuals for 
aid in various ways and simply 
passed the information on to proper 
officials. Mrs. Roosevelt knew that, 
as the wife of the President, her 
word held more weight than little 
Mary Smith’s from Kalamazoo. It 
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is difficult to imagine that anyone 
especially in a time of stress and 
strife, would champion an individ- 
ual without making at least a cur- 
sory investigation of his case. That 
a president’s wife should engage in 
such practice is beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

The Constitution does not differ- 
entiate between intentional aid and 
comfort and unintentional assist- 
ance. Might not then that aid and 
comfort be unintentional, incidental 
to other acts that might have no 
bearing on one’s loyalty? Without 
reflecting upon Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
character, motives or intentions, 
was not her aid of Eisler “aid and 
comfort” to the enemy? Thus, too, 
we come to that question of how 
treason can be judged and what 
constitutes a traitor. 

It must be recalled, too, that Mrs. 
Roosevelt did not, as she sought to 
imply, write letters in behalf of all 
unfortunate souls brought to her 
attention. John F. Rapp of New 
York, in a letter to Common Sense 
(June 29, 1947) tells of writing to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, appealing for her 
intercession in the case of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, only to receive this 
response from her: 


“I am sorry, but I fear I cannot 
help as you suggest. I understand 
the Archbishop took part in polit- 
ical affairs and the government now 
in power has jurisdiction in such 
matters.” 


It is idle folly, of course, to sug- 
gest that every American agreed 
with the actions of our wartime 


leaders. There has been such a 
smoke screen of subterfuge and se- 
cret diplomacy that a host of other- 
wise loyal Americans have been, 
and still are, critical of our domes- 


tic and foreign policies. Are we to 
be stigmatized as traitors because 
we are loyal to our land, but crit- 
ical of the administration heading 
it? Abraham Lincoln clearly dif- 
ferentiated between the two when 
he said: 


“There is an important sense in 
which the government is distinct 
from the administration. One is 
perpetual, the other temporary and 
changeable. A man may be loyal 
to his government and yet oppose 
the peculiar principles and methods 
of the administration.” 


Theodore Parker, known as the 
Great American Preacher, demand- 
ed to know: “If the people cannot 
discuss the war they have got to 
fight and pay for, who under heaven 
can?” 

Likewise, in a dissenting opinion 
in the case of Gilbert v. Minnesota, 
Justice Brandeis stated: 


“The right of a citizen of the 
United States to take part, for his 
own or the country’s benefit, in the 
making of federal laws and in the 
conduct of the government neces- 
sarily includes the right to speak 
or write about them; to endeavor to 
make his own opinion concerning 
laws existing or contemplated pre- 
vail. ... In frank expression of con- 
flicting opinions lies the greatest 
promise of wisdom in governmental 
actions; and in suppression lies ordi- 
narily the greatest peril.” 


So James Madison mentioned “se- 
dition acts” in words that were none 
too kind: 


“Had ‘sedition acts’ forbidding 
every publication that might bring 
the constituted agents into contempt 
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or disrepute, or that might excite 
the hatred of the people against the 
authors of unjust or pernicious 
measures, been uniformly enforced 
against the press, might not the 
United States have been languish- 
ing at this day under the infirmities 
of a sickly confederacy? Might they 
not possibly be miserable colonies, 
groaning under a foreign yoke?” 


Unless all this is correct, why 
glamorize the underground of Eu- 
rope, which contributed much to our 
victories? They, technically, were 
traitors to their native land, judged 
by some standards; they betrayed 
their countries (or, rather, the cur- 
rent administrations) and thus con- 
tributed to defeat (generously 
termed liberation). How often did 
we, in radio broadcasts, call on the 
underground in Germany to lead 
their land into the arms of a victor 
who did not even pretend to be a 
liberator there—a victor demanding 
unconditional surrender, offering 
no terms or promises of mercy or 
tolerance, giving every hint of the 
vengeance to be loosed upon con- 
quest. 

Those people to whom we ap- 
pealed were Germans, who may 
have disagreed with Hitler but still 
loved Germany. Would they have 
been more loyal citizens if, instead 
of fighting to the end for their fa- 
therland, they had contributed to 
her early defeat? Did our welcome 
of Germans willing to sell out their 
native land on the basis of disap- 
proval of Hitler, make them less 
traitors to their country—their ac- 
tions less treasonable toward their 
fatherland? Or are their actions, 
aimed against the then current ad- 
ministration and not against the na- 
tion itself, to be judged by the words 
of Lincoln and Parker—even while 
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we choose to ignore these same 
words in the smear campaigns 
loosed against fellow Americans 
who denounce an administration, 
even while loyally adhering to a 
government? What, then, is trea- 
son—and does it depend solely on 
who wins a war—or who is in power 
—or how we choose to interpret 
judicial opinions? 


Thus we come to the question of 
how effective propaganda is—and 
if it is legitimate warfare when its 
campaign is conducted by govern- 
mental agencies, but treason when 
a private individual uses it as his 
weapon. Authorities differ on its 
potency as a weapon, because it is 
more or less standardized, when 
engaged in on a national scale, un- 
derwritten by official agencies. Our 
own is always the cause of the 
knight in shining armor going forth 
to bring glory to the fatherland and 
to free the oppressed; our enemy is 
never anything but a degenerate 
beast, lacking morals and ideals, 
bent upon looting, raping and de- 
stroying. The only trouble is that, 
over on the other side of the battle 
line, our enemy is being fed sub- 
stantially the same propaganda 
about us. If a citizen fails to be- 
lieve this propaganda in its full 
glory, if he chooses to refute it be- 
cause he believes such refutation 
beneficial to mankind (and, strange- 
ly enough, in many treason and se- 
dition trials rising from the passion 
of war, there was little to question 
or refute the sincerity of the de- 
fendants) is he a traitor? 

Charles Rolo in his book, Radio 
Goes to War, stated that “short- 
wave broadcasts in general can hope 
to reach only a limited audience. 
... The several surveys made indi- 
cate that the size of Berlin’s short- 
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wave audience in this country is 
relatively small.” Likewise, Prop- 
aganda and Short Wave, a book by 
John Whitten and John H. Herz, 
admitted that the wornout atrocity 
stories and their attendant propa- 
ganda over the radio were failures 
this time, when they fell so often 
upon the ears of people who had 
lived through a previous World War 
and recalled the later refutation of 
its atrocity tales. 

Yet one of the most sensational 
treason trials to grow out of this 
war was that of William Joyce 
(Lord Haw-Haw of the Berlin Ra- 
dio). The charge of treason by 
radio is comparatively new and 
there are, of course, angles never 
before brought to a court’s atten- 
tion. Joyce at first sought to prove 
American birth; he had, it ap- 
peared, adopted or sought to adopt 
German citizenship however. The 


British prosecution rode roughshod 


over all such allegations and the 
court acceded to the contention that 
Joyce was still a British subject and 
therefore a traitor, because of his 
German radio activities; he was 
subsequently executed for his al- 
leged betrayal of England to her 
enemies. 

One of the charges particularly 
emphasized against him was that 
he called upon the Allies, England 
especially, to co-operate with Ger- 
many in a negotiated peace. He 
sought to dispel the smoke screen of 
secret commitments and interna- 
tional intrigue. That he was Eng- 
lish and, adhering to Germany, of- 
fered aid and comfort to the enemy 
might or might not be accepted as 
fact. It is likewise true that a nego- 
tiated peace might have saved thou- 
sands of lives, the squandering of 
billions, the poverty and squalor of 
a Europe whose prosperity depends 
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upon German production and a 
strong bulwark against the aggres- 
sive march of Communism. For, 
certainly, the Allies gained nothing 
by their harsh terms of uncondi- 
tional surrender! 

Because William Joyce chose to 
warn the British of what he be- 
lieved a false and perilous course 
of action, was he guilty of treason? 
Because he criticized the party in 
power, was he a traitor? Because 
he felt that compromise on both 
sides, leading to a negotiated peace, 
was preferable to continued slaugh- 
ter and destruction that might end 
only in global revolution (and now 
bids fair to fulfill his darkest proph- 
ecies), was he betraying Britain, 
even after British statesmen had 
long before that appeased Hitler at 
a time when he was still weak 
enough to be stopped and the shaky 
League of Nations had not yet fall- 
en into utter disrepute? 

If Joyce reminded England that, 
even though Hitler had marched in- 
to Poland, so, too, had Italy years 
before that staged a series of ag- 
gressions against Ethiopia, and 
Japan had gobbled up Manchuria, 
was he to be condemned for lack 
of loyalty? For what noble in- 
stincts prompted England to sign 
a treaty with Poland protecting her 
from aggression, supposedly, yet 
withholding from the world all in- 
formation about the secret protocol 
that gave her aid only in case of 
German action and thus sold her 
into Russian slavery? If William 
Joyce was guilty of treason for con- 
doning Hitler’s march into Poland, 
what of Winston Churchill who, 
when the Polish people (and in- 
deed the world) appealed to him, 
brought forth news of the secret 
protocol and later made the callous 
assertion that “there are few vir- 
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tues the Poles do not possess and 
there are few mistakes they have 
ever avoided.” Indeed, one of Po- 
jand’s biggest mistakes was in plac- 
ing her trust in England and the 
agreement which, reaching for the 
stars, never rose above the muck 
and mire of diplomatic subterfuge. 
Was William Joyce any more the 
traitor because he voiced bitterness 
over Britain’s inadequate statesman- 
ship seven years earlier, than the 
Englishmen who today rise in right- 
eous wrath over the bungling in 
high government circles prior to, 
during and since the war? 


The rights of Americans to cher- 
ish and defend their beliefs have 
been protected by law and the privi- 
leges of freedom of speech have 
been extended to all within our 
borders. Revolution, even, might 
threaten, disagreement might go 


far toward inspiring bitterness and 


hatred, but under the interpre- 
tations of freedom of expression, as 
defined by eminent jurists and leg- 
islators, by philosophers and patri- 
ots, no man must be prosecuted for 
freely expressing his own sincere 
beliefs, for expounding his own pe- 
culiar policies, for urging action he 
truly felt was for the betterment of 
his country or its people. 

Mr. Vishinsky, who proposes that 
freedom of speech and press be 
censored—for that is exactly what 
his tirade against “warmongers” 
amounted to—seems to forget that 
this nation has been extremely lib- 
eral with the Communists in the 
United States, especially so during 
the war, when government propa- 
ganda glamorized Josef Stalin and 
the Soviet Union, talking vaguely of 
peace-loving democracies and group- 
ing all the Allies beneath one ban- 
ner, without considering their dif- 
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ferent ideologies. We have listened 
to the self-righteous cry of the 
Reds within our borders, demand- 
ing the sacred right of freedom of 
speech, declaring that it would be 
un-American to silence their tirades 
against our republican form of gov- 
ernment. Yet the spokesman of the 
fatherland of Communism, Mr. Vi- 
shinsky of the Soviet Union, came 
forth with the startling demand that 
the United Nations follow the lead 
of Russia in censorship of press and 
speech! 

Thus, if such freedom of speech 
and press is to be limited, if we are 
to be forbidden to criticize our na- 
tional policies, if we are to be cen- 
sored as Russia demands, what are 
we to do now with the Reds within 
our borders, who have always 
claimed shelter beneath the cloak 
of our First Amendment — and its 
liberal interpretation — even while 
advocating overthrow of the benev- 
olent government supporting them? 
We have too long been overly toler- 
ant of their subversive activities, 
their angry tirades, their ugly criti- 
cisms. Communism, whose father- 
land is the Soviet Union, has never 
given up its fond hope of world 
domination, rosy-hued promises to 
the contrary, because Communism 
is founded on the doctrine of Lenin, 
who declared that “unless the Com- 
munist movement captures other 
countries, its whole meaning is lost 
and Russia is a failure”; and never 
has Stalin denied the words he once 
wrote in two of his books, Founda- 
tions of Leninism and Problems of 
Leninism, that “with this same ban- 
ner [Lenin’s], we shall be trium- 
phant in the proletarian revolution 
throughout the world,” adding that 
“it is inconceivable that the Soviet 
republic should continue to exist for 
a long period side by side with im- 
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perialist states. Ultimately one or 
the other must conquer’ (Italics 
mine). 

Thus the procedures of such 
groups as the House Committee on 
un-American Activities cannot be 
considered an unwarranted prying 
into the personal life and beliefs of 
our citizens. A clear and present 
danger now exists with regard to 
Commanist infiltration and influ- 
ence in this country and therefore 
the efforts now being made by the 
administration and the government 
are quite justified and indeed com- 
pulsory. 

At a Congressional Committee 
hearing in 1928, according to the 
Testimony of Walter S. Steele, re: 
Communist Activity in the U. S., 
(80th Congress, 1st Session on H. R. 
1884 and H. R. 2122, bills to curb 
or outlaw the Communist Party in 
the U. S., July 21, 1947), William 
Z. Foster, who later became head of 
the American Communists, dared to 
announce: 


“The Communist Party advocates 
the overthrow of the capitalist sys- 
tem and the confiscation of the so- 


cial necessities of life... . I have 
stated that the Communist Party 
advocates the abolition of the capi- 
talist system in this country and 
every other country. . . . The work- 
ing class must shatter the capitalist 
state. .. . No Communist, no mat- 
ter how many votes he should se- 
cure ... could become... President 
of the present government. When 
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a Communist heads a government 
in the U. S., and that day will come 
just as surely as the sun rises, that 
government will not be a capital- 
istic government, but a Soviet gov- 
ernment, and behind this govern- 
ment will stand the Red Army to 
enforce the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. ... The Communists of the 
United States owe no allegiance to 
the government of the United States 
or to the American flag. Commu- 
nists of this and all countries look 
upon the Soviet Union as their coun- 
try and they recognize only one flag, 
the Red flag” (Italics mine). 


Earl Browder, onetime head of 
the American Communists and, de- 
spite a brief discrediting, still fol- 
lowing the party line, declared: 


“The only way out of the crisis 
for the toiling masses is the revolu- 
tionary way out. ... There is no way 
out except by the creation of a revo- 
lutionary democracy of the toilers. 
. . » The establishment of a Soviet 
society in the United States will be 
at the same time a death blow to 
all capitalism” (Italics mine). 


The Constitution and Bill of 
Rights must not cloak the revolu- 
tionist who seeks to overthrow the 
government of this country, but it 
must be invoked to safeguard the 
true patriot from a smear cam- 
paign, from fear of unjust prosecu- 
tion and from being stigmatized 
with the ugly title of traitor. 








SHE SHALL CRUSH THY HEAD 


By ALEXANDER WysE, O.F.M. 


ENTLE as the fall of a flake of snow, 
Light as the kiss of a rose-petal, 

About this baby’s first patterings 
Naught portends enmities titanic 
And universal destinies 
And cataclysmic victories. 
Nor is a maiden’s tread more ominous 
Of such things 
As she goes about her maiden’s chores 
Sweeping the cottage, plucking the flowers, 
Tending her bees, 
Of fondling, with wistful Israelitic hope, 
Some neighbor’s new-born heir. 


Emerging from an hour of prayer 

One day in fertile spring, withal, 

Her footfall echoes sudden fateful. 

She has become heavy, this Virgin, 

With the weight of God. 

This Virgin’s step is suddenly portentous 

Of mighty things, 

Revealing that in converse mystic and divine 
She has received the burden of a Word: 

And Savior is His Name. 

While she moves with the raptured caution 

Of a woman who guards Another’s life, 

The alarmed enemy and his creeping evil spawn 
Recall divinely threatening words, 

Spoken of old, in the beginning, 

Amid the weeping ruins of a shattered paradise. 
Remembering those words about a woman and her seed, 
They wonder if this woman be The Woman, 
If her burden be That Word— 

And they lie in wait 

To bite her weighted heel. 


Her Son and she walk much 

Through village lanes, and later on 
Through city streets, 

And finally they climb a hill, 

He bearing a cross (and no less she), 
A weighty rood that makes their step 
Shake the foundations of the earth, 
Awaken the long-dead, 

Split open the ageless rocks— 

And crush the Serpent’s head. 
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By MAYTEEL FEDASH 


HE Catholic Press is a sleeping 
giant that has not yet realized 
its own strength, nor fully compre- 
hended its vital influence upon the 
minds, hearts, and lives of its Cath- 
olic readers. I claim this, despite its 
many fine accomplishments, both in 
rendering spiritual guidance and 
strength to millions and in its forth- 
right and truthful interpretation of 
world events as viewed in the light 
of Catholicity. However, the Press 
still has much further to travel be- 
fore its ultimate goal is attained. 
In order to understand the full 
impact of the Catholic Press upon 
the people, it should be considered 


from the viewpoints of its editors, 
its writers, and its readers. Among 
these three groups, composed of 
both clergy and laity, there should 
exist only the friendliest spirit of 


co-operation, understanding, and 
mutual admiration. Too often there 
does not. 

Our “harried and harassed” edi- 
tors (the term is their own) are 
faced with three main difficulties: 
Newsprint is steadily increasing in 


1 Epirornjat Nore: Toward the end of this 
hard-hitting and yet good-natured article, its 
author recommends the writing of “frank, out- 
spoken letters of criticism’ to Catholic editors. 
She has obviously taken her own advice to 
heart. This editor who sometimes indulges in 
a bit of plain speech himself, has enjoyed the 
lady’s forthright utterance, and because much 
of her indignation seems righteous, is inclined 
to forgive a bit of exaggeration or overempha- 
sis here and there. Some of my juvenile or 
adoleseent acquaintances tell me that in one of 
the comic strips there is a character named 
“Mumbles.” I wouldn’t like Mumbles, and 
neither, I judge, would Miss Mayteel Fedash. 
Any reader similarly allergic to hesitant utter- 
ance will like this paper. Perhaps it will even 
do us all some good. 


price and decreasing in availability; 
there are numerous delays in the de- 
livery of paper and in getting publi- 
cations into print; and finally, so the 
editors say, there is a definite short- 
age of talented, able writers: “So 
much material submitted is unsuit- 
able for publication.” It is evident, 
nevertheless, that at least some of 
this material finds its way into their 
pages. 

As a writer, I know little about 
the publishing business, and am 
therefore, more inclined to sympa- 
thize with our doubly “harried and 
harassed” writers (here the term is 
mine). There are times when a 
hard-working writer becomes rather 
bored with the constant reiteration 
of the “hard-pressedness” of editors, 
and of learning how the last issue 
was edited under great stress. Our 
editors seem to overlook one aspect 
of the situation, which is that things 
are difficult for everyone these days. 
If publishers are beset by rising 
costs, delays in production, and in- 
competent help, so are businessmen 
of all types and classes. 

Moreover, there is an obvious and 
logical connection between a dearth 
of top-flight writers and the one- 
half to one cent word-rate paid by 
the majority of editors. And not 
the least harassment of the Catholic 
writer, who might show more 
thought and skill in his submissions 
if he were properly encouraged by 
more substantial checks and better 
treatment generally, is the constant 
long delays in reporting on scripts. 
While most editors are prompt 
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enough in reporting on accepted 
scripts, they usually keep unwanted 
submissions around the office for 
weeks before returning them. Every 
day that an unwanted script is kept 
over the three or four weeks it ap- 
parently takes for a decision, costs 
the writer money he might well be 
receiving from another editor for 
this same story or article. 
Naturally, there is the editors’ 
side of slow reports: They’re short 
of clerical help; associate editors 
are ill or away on business; or they 
are overwhelmed by an unusually 
heavy receipt of scripts. And there 
are other reasons, most of which are 
excusable but, none the less, dis- 
couraging to the writer who waits, 
and waits, and waits! There is, for 
instance, the extreme busy-ness of 
priest-editors. Throughout the year 
they are preoccupied with seasonal 
—liturgical — matters, some of 


which are obscure types of busy- 


ness like the post-Christmas and 
post-Easter seasons, and others 
which are understandable, like the 
Lenten and holiday seasons. 

And summer, which would seem 
a time of more leisure, is also vaca- 
tion time for the editors and staff- 
members. Besides that, summer 
is the shrine season, the busiest 
period of the year for many priest- 
editors. In fact, the year-long rou- 
tine is a ferris-wheel round of activ- 
ity from which priest-editors can- 
not escape, nor do they wish to. The 
priest-editor is primarily a priest; 
his vocation is Holy Orders, not ed- 
iting. The latter is only the posi- 
tion assigned him by his superior. 
In the “scheme of things,” this is 
fitting and proper whether or not it 
may be fair to the long-suffering, 
patiently-waiting writer. 

These facts notwithstanding, nei- 
ther “discouraging” nor “disheart- 
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ening” are strong enough adjectives 
to describe an author’s emotions up- 
on receiving the following note two 
months after submitting his script: 
“Sorry to be late reporting on your 
MS. I’ve been away giving a no- 
vena, a mission, a series of lectures 
{as the case may be] and have just 
returned—lI’ve been teaching three 
classes at the seminary, directing 
a play, managing the publicity for 
our new venture, and have only now 
found time to read your fine article. 
It’s extremely well-written but we 
can’t use it... .” 

As a matter of fact, the writer 
may consider himself especially fa- 
vored to receive any explanation at 
all, although he cannot help won- 
dering what the other staff-members 
have been doing meanwhile. All 
evidence to the contrary, he is left 
to the inevitable conclusion that 
most religious orders are composed 
of but one or two priests. 

The only remedy for slow report- 
ing, and it doesn’t seem to expedite 
matters overmuch, is the employ- 
ment of lay editors on the staff. 
Under existing conditions a month 
is fair service, two isn’t really bad, 
and if a check is received in March 
for a manuscript written last Sep- 
tember the writer is fortunate. 

But, returning to the editors’ com- 
plaint about the scarcity of able 
writers. This accusation is debata- 
ble with those “geniuses” whose 
mightiest efforts are often igno- 
miniously crowned with the non- 
committal rejection slip contain- 
ing no hint of “why?” from editors 
who claim they need suitable mate- 
rial. It is the profound conviction 
of many writers that few editors are 
capable of recognizing talent when 
they see it. As has been previously 
mentioned, the dearth of able writ- 
ers is partly due to rates insufficient 
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to attract talented craftsmen and 
partly to lack of encouragement. 
Under prevailing conditions every 
amateur is only too eager to grad- 
uate to the $100.00 minimum maga- 
zines, the novel class, or even the 
secular slicks in order to achieve a 
living wage for himself and depend- 
ents. And even the $100.00 mini- 
mum magazines, whose rate is con- 
sidered extravagantly generous, fall 
far below the standard of secular 
slicks whose minimum ranges from 
$300.00 to $750.00 for a first accept- 
ance. 

On the other hand, examination 
of our poorly-edited Catholic maga- 
zines clearly reveals that editors 
themselves are not always capable 
of recognizing correct technique in 
the short story and article—both of 
which are written on the same prin- 
ciple. Mistakes and oversights by 
both editors and proofreaders will 
occur in the best magazines, but 
these defects are too frequent, too 
glaringly obvious for this to be ad- 
vanced as the sole excuse. These 
editors—and sometimes those of our 
best-edited magazines — do publish 
articles and stories containing grave 
technical faults which all but the 
rank amateur is trained to catch 
and correct before submitting his 
manuscript. 

These faults are numerous and 
varied: Ungrammatical sentence 
structure; flat, vague characteriza- 
tion having no relation to any per- 
son living or dead; inconsistent 
plotting (incorrect time sequence, 
etc.); insufficient motivation or im- 
portance of theme (should Mrs. 
Whatsis keep her home immacu- 
late or be more careless?), and solv- 
ing the problem by sheer coincidence 
instead of by the efforts of the chief 
character, are but a few defects of 
Catholic fiction. But any of the 


above would bring a prompt rejec- 
tion from all but the most careless- 
ly edited secular magazines, and 
should do so from Catholic editors 
as well. 

Perhaps one reason for poor writ- 
ing is due to the fact that a major- 
ity of our authors write in their 
spare time, between household tasks 
or after working hours. This de- 
sire to aid the Catholic Press is most 
commendable, but writing is a full- 
time job, and too often the product 
of part-time authors sounds exactly 
like that—half-done. Stories thus 
turned out show the effect of too 
much haste for the check and too 
little thought for the ultimate wel- 
fare of the Catholic Press. There’s 
dust in the sentences, soapsuds in 
the plots, shavings in the view- 
points, and monkey wrenches in the 
endings. Writers who consistently 
give little thought to perfecting 
their turnout should be gently but 
firmly discouraged by all Catholic 
editors as their work does nothing 
to improve the quality of our maga- 
zines, but only implements their de- 
terioration. 

If there is an imperative need for 
good writers, there is an even great- 
er need for experienced Catholic 
editors. They should be more thor- 
oughly informed anent the compo- 
nent parts of the short story, and 
thus more alert to catch technical 
faults. If our editors were to insist 
upon well-written, technically (as 
well as morally) correct stories, 
these fictional jokers would never 
be published. Editors unable to dif- 
ferentiate between the professional, 
technically correct story and the 
veriest amateur offering with 2a 
bright idea but poor writing, are a 
grave hindrance to the Catholic 
Press in attaining its proper goal, 
and in assuming an integral impor- 


or 


SPaditorms on. 
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tance in the daily lives of the laity. 

I do not mean to imply, however, 
that all Catholic fiction and articles 
are poorly written. One third is 
excellent, one third is passable, but 
the last third is impossible. It is 
this third that I would like to see 
bettered so that our magazines 
would always be above criticism, 
and would never be referred to (as is 
sometimes done) as a laughingstock 
among other publications. It is this 
third that must be corrected before 
the Catholic Press can ever take its 
destined place in the sun, therefore 
it is important to point out the faults 
in poor fiction and careless editing. 

A survey of the statements of edi- 
tors in the Catholic Writer Year- 
book divides them into three gen- 
eral groups: Those who want es- 
cape fiction and secular articles 
only, the religious element being 
supplied by the staff; those who 


want cleverly presented religious 


material, “nothing Pollyanna or 
preachy,” and those who desire 
strong, moral, Catholic-slanted ma- 
terial. Editors of all three groups, 
however, are delighted to receive 
stories containing sound Catholic 
doctrine that are at the same time 
good escape material. 

The publications of the first 
group vie with secular slicks in of- 
fering readers cleaner, moral enter- 
tainment, but at times their stories 
exhibit glaring faults in essaying to 
serve both God and Mammon. 
The following examples should 
prove how far the escape story can 
digress from Catholic principles. 

In one the basis, plot, and theme 
was a lie told repeatedly by an old 
lady intent upon reuniting quarrel- 
ing lovers who were apparently un- 
suited for each other in the first 
place. How she chuckled each 
time the lie worked, and the lovers 
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were reconciled by this dubious 
means! This is a clear case of the 
old error, “the end justiifies the 
means.” 

The second example is a story 
attempting to show the evil of for- 
tunetelling. But the author, either 
through fear of a rejection, or 
through too much haste, failed to 
clarify his point. Consequently, the 
deliberate visit to the fortuneteller 
and the heroine’s credulity, was al- 
lowed to pass as a harmless inci- 
dent with no hint being given that 
she had committed a mortal sin 
against the First Commandment. 

Unless our escape fiction man- 
ages to maintain a strong religious 
morality as a background, a basis 
for the plot, mood, theme, it cannot, 
in its very nature, be either Catholic 
or suitable for magazines published 
under Catholic auspices. If it does 
not, it is little better in its fence- 
straddling than fiction published in 
the Cosmopolitan, the American 
Magazine, or the Red Book. 

Furthermore, in the secularly- 
inclined type of publication the 
supernatural, spiritual factor, which 
should predominate in all Catholic 
magazines, has great difficulty in 
permeating its pages and in making 
an adequate impression upon the 
minds, hearts, and lives of the laity. 
With this trend toward the mate- 
rial gaining in popularity, it is not 
hard to u::cerstand why secularism 
is creeping — nay, running! — into 
our Catholic Press. And from the 
Press this poison seeps into the life- 
blood of the laity so that we are 
faced with the paradoxical dilemma 
of seeing the very medicine once 
prescribed to cure our people of 
worldliness now being dosed out to 
kill their spirituality! 

Now we have articles ranging all 
the way from Anteaters in Abyssinia 
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to Canning Peas in Portsmouth and 
Xylophone Players among the Zu- 
lus, which is a far cry from Adam 
and Eve and Original Sin to Mass 
in Maryland and the Christian life 
of Zeal. One insignificant religious 
article is to be found hidden away 
in the back pages while the front of 
the magazine is actually given over 
to further free publicity for stage 
and screen stars, radio comedians, 
prize fighters, and politicians—of 
all people! Apparently it is only a 
matter of time before all Catholic 
magazines in order to survive, will 
be forced to follow these pioneers in 
secularism in offering escape fiction 
and articles totally unrelated to an 
improved spiritual life. When this 
regrettable state of affairs obtains, 
our magazines will no longer need 
nor deserve their classification as a 
separate Press “with a supernatural 
mission.” 

Moreover, the majority of Cath- 
olic family magazines err in carry- 
ing religious and political articles 
which are too high-brow to interest 
any but students of theological or 
political science, while their fiction 
is so juvenile in theme and phrase- 
ology that it would fail to hold the 
interest of an intelligent sixteen- 
year-old. This is a ridiculous im- 
balance, and should be eliminated 
from the make-up of our magazines. 
The Catholic Family Monthly should 
never carry more than one high- 
brow article, nor more than one 
juvenile-type story; the remainder 
of the magazine should be designed 
to interest the average adult over 
eighteen. 

But let us consider the sad case 
of the Catholic author committed to 
writing only Catholic stories about 
Catholic people. He soon finds him- 
self, and very unfairly too, in the 
lowest-paid bracket of writers, sel- 
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dom being able to command over 
two and one-half cents per word. 
The norm is one cent. It is one of the 
tragedies of the especially created 
Catholic Press that those editors still 
dedicated to the basic ideals of this 
Press (publishing only Catholic- 
slant stories and articles), frequent- 
ly find their magazines too poorly 
patronized either to attract adver- 
tisers or to pay a rate in any way 
commensurate with those maga- 
zines whose policy admits secular 
stories. (Do our readers need re- 
education in spiritual values?) This 
condition is all wrong. There should 
be as much or more compensation 
for religious writing, precisely be- 
cause the Catholic author is the only 
writer who can produce Catholic 
stories and articles, whereas any 
good writer can produce secular ma- 
terial. 

And how often to his puzzlement 
and sometimes wry amazement, 
does the author in receipt of a check 
representing one-half to one cent a 
word for his best efforts, see in the 
front of this magazine a long, 
learned editorial on Social Justice 
by the very editor who underpaid 
him? It is quite evident that this 
editor believes in fair wages for the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, and even for his printer 
(he’d better!), but pays a bare mini- 
mum to writers whose manuscripts 
keep the magazine in circulation. 
This Social-Justice-seeking editor 
would not dream of offering the 
same rates to his printer, grocer, 
clothier, or other tradesmen for the 
very good reason that unions do not 
permit their members to work for 
minimum wages. 

Is it to be wondered at if the au- 
thor, gazing at his pitifully inade- 
quate check, has doubts as to the 
introspective qualities of the editor 
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who wrote this diatribe against un- 
fair practices of capital? It cannot 
but be a matter of sheer amazement 
to the underpaid author that the 
editor should possess the ability to 
see so clearly the wrongs of capital 
vs. labor when he surely must have 
to do some squinting to peer around 
the beam in his own eye! Can the 
author be blamed then, if he con- 
cludes that said editor’s vision must 
be somewhat distorted in the effort 
see around that beam? Can he 
be blamed if he also wishes for the 
protection of a strong union? 

Do Catholic writers of the United 
States and Canada need a union? I 
rise here and now to shout a loud 
“Yes.” Our Catholic writers most 
certainly should be organized. Their 
union should be dedicated to fur- 
thering the highest ideals of the 
Catholic Press. It should be a union 
in which every writer-member 


promises to submit only his best, 
well-thought-out-and-written, Cath- 


olic-moral-slanted work. It should 
be a union which will exert every 
effort to obtain for its members a 
higher rate of pay, faster reporting 
on scripts, pay on acceptance in- 
stead of publication, and general 
improvement of conditions detri- 
mental to writers. A union is of no 
value unless it helps the employer 
obtain better quality of work and 
finer workmanship. Further, the 
employee obtains better treatment, 
receives greater incentive to produce 
higher quality work, and more good 
will is generated under improved 
working conditions. 

Of course there are those altruists, 
composed of both editors and writ- 
ers, who do not approve of a Cath- 
olic Writers’ Union because it 
smacks too much of crass commer- 
cialism in persons engaged in a pre- 
dominantly spiritual type of work. 
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It seems, they say, too much like 
seeking protection from exploita- 
tion. Well, facts are facts. Of the 
one hundred and thirty-four maga- 
zines listed in the Catholic Writer 
Yearbook, twenty-five do not accept 
free-lance work; eighteen expect 
manuscripts to be donated free of 
charge; six are vanity-published; 
twenty-six pay one-half cent and 
less (eight of these are pay-on-pub- 
lication at that!); twenty-nine pay 
from one-half to one cent; eight pay 
one cent; nine pay one cent and up, 
and only twelve of the total one hun- 
dred and thirty-four pay two cents 
and up! Perhaps Catholic writers 
are not exploited—perhaps there is 
some nice euphonious word for it. 

It is evident, therefore, that many 
editors do pay unfair rates, and an 
examination of the magazines in 
question will bear mute witness to 
this fact. About twenty-five of these 
(a conservative estimate) contain 
page after page of advertising that 
manifestly is not printed free of 
charge. Who then, receives the in- 
come from these advertisements? 
And what group of those most vi- 
tally concerned with supplying the 
very lifeblood of these publications, 
deserves at least a larger share of 
the profits derived from advertising 
if not the writers? Yet, while sub- 
scription rates are doubled, adver- 
tising rates are raised and living ex- 
penses increase daily, writers are 
offered no commensurate increase 
in rates! 

There is the important item of 
circulation too, another determining 
factor in the matter of better pay 
for writers. At least one well- 
known weekly which boasts a cir- 
culation of close to a million readers 
has an editorial policy of paying 
one-half cent a word, and gives re- 
ports months after the submission 
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of a script, if at all. Moreover, every 
available corner, and often full 
pages of this magazine, is given over 
to advertising. And, to add the 
final touch of irony, the editors of 
this weekly are continually harping 
about Social Justice—a fair living 
wage to all! 

The above paragraphs, however, 
do not apply to those small Cath- 
olic magazines of limited circulation 
and no advertising (nor to those 
whose policy is no free-lancing until 
they are able to pay a fair rate). In 
all justice, the former publications 
deserve the finest work of our writ- 
ers—and in most cases they receive 
it, too. 

Of the three groups concerned, 
our Catholic authors can accomplish 
more toward improving the state of 
the Press than both the editors and 
readers combined. The readers can 
but complain and cancel their sub- 
scriptions; the editors can only try 
to appease reader-wrath, make an 
effort to obtain better material, or 
perhaps staff-write the magazine. In 
the long run, either course by these 
two factions is stultifying, and hard- 
ly conducive to the ultimate goal of 
the Catholic Press. 

The writers’ objective, therefore, 
should be to improve the quality of 
the Press by submitting only their 
best material, and by assuming an 
active, intelligent interest in the 
business from which many earn 
their entire livelihood. Further- 
more, every Catholic writer should 
seriously consider making a ten per 
cent reinvestment of his earnings 
into the Press which contributes 
either partially or wholly to his sup- 
port. This is neither propaganda 
nor vanity publishing, but a sound 
business principle practiced by nu- 
merous workers. And the editors 
should be equally as willing to share 
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part of their profits with authors. 
This is a Catholic principle of So- 
cial Justice. 

However, the editors too have a 
very important part to play. Their 
policy should be to stress the spir- 
itual factor as applied to practical 
Christian principles of modern life. 
If there is a crying need for the laity 
to return to the “Faith of Our Fa- 
thers,” there is an even more urgent 
necessity for our editors to cam- 
paign for this resurgence. This can 
be effected by publishing articles 
and stories aimed to inspire a re- 
turn to practical Catholicism in 
everyday life, so that lay readers 
will be encouraged to fall into line. 

While no one would deny that our 
magazines should entertain as well 
as instruct and inspire, the for- 
mer function should be judiciously 
sprinkled throughout the year’s is- 
sues, and never allowed to predomi- 
nate. A small majority of Catholic 
editors apparently think they are 
progressive when they publish many 
secular articles, but in reality their 
magazines are retrogressing from 
the original ideals of the especially 
created Catholic Press. The earnest 
Catholic seeks spiritual inspiration 
and information from the Catholic 
Press—he frequently receives rose- 
ate fluff instead. He seeks the bread 
of spirituality, but is handed the 
substitute stone of worldliness. He 
asks for the fish of life, but is offered 
the poison of the old serpent. 

And finally, it is the readers’ sa- 
cred duty to inspire, support, and 
correct their Press. This they can 
accomplish in three ways: By frank, 
outspoken letters of criticism to edi- 
tors; by refusing to support those 
magazines whose chief concern is 
secularism; by their own and gift 
subscriptions to those magazines 
meeting their approval, and by rec- 
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ommending good Catholic maga- 
zines to their friends. 

Many Catholics consider Catholic 
magazines too religious, and there- 
fore, too boring, and uninteresting. 
If these careless Catholics could 
ever pry their eyes from Look, Pic, 
True Confessions, and True Detec- 
tive Stories long enough to inspect 
some of our excellent magazines, 
they might be pleasantly startled out 
of their prejudices. When the laity 
cease to support the sexy, trashy, 
ten-commandment-ignoring, secu- 
lar press to the tune of millions a 
year, and divert at least part of this 
sum to the support of the Catholic 
Press, they will see its cause ad- 
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vanced far beyond the wildest 
dreams of even our most idealistic 
editors. And as virtue is its own re- 
ward their own spirituality would 
doubtless advance along with the 
Press. 

Unless aroused by the Kiss of 
Zeal: Ardent support; better writ- 
ing; more efficient editing; and a 
badly needed increase of spiritual 
content, the sleeping giant of the 
Catholic Press will continue to 
slumber, blissfully unaware that 
the world is falling to ruins about 
his head. Until these reforms are 
instigated, the dream of the ulti- 
mate goal of the Press will remain 
but a dream. 


HEART BOWED AND STILL 


By SISTER MIRIAM GALLAGHER, R.S.M. 


ISTEN, O Lord, I will, 
Heart bowed and still, 
When from the silence words, 

Like unexpected birds, 
Wing to the soul’s keen ear, 
Messages still hearts hear. 


Who listen see 


The conflict of Gethsemane, 
The truce of Calvary. 


Let me not miss 


The essence of finite bliss: 
To know beyond surmise, 


Beyond surprise, 


How You have loved us here, 
Stretched arms to draw us near, 
Lover divinely dear! 
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By WILL LIsSNER 


UR age is full of strange contra- 
dictions. One day I was brows- 
ing in the Gotham Book Mart, a lit- 
tle bookshop off Fifth Avenue in 
New York that gives more generous 
display to the little magazines and 
the fugitive output of the modern 
avant-garde writers than sales 
would justify. There I chanced to 
overhear a chat between a young 
man and a young woman, carried 
on with all the desperate earnestness 
that Youth—and particularly Youth 
dedicated to Art—can affect. 

They talked about the trials and 
tribulations of their competing lit- 
tle magazines. Most of their ex- 
change had to do with the perennial 


problem of finding the money to 


pay the printer. The young man, 
who had a sheaf of circulars under 
his arm, had developed a new dodge 
for paying the piper so that he and 
his comrades in the cause of liter- 
ary pioneering could call the tune. 
A supporter better-heeled than the 
rest had a studio in midtown and 
had been persuaded to give a pub- 
lic cocktail party for the benefit of 
the struggling venture. Everybody 
who was anybody would be there; 
The Times art critic, who was espe- 
cially sympathetic toward modern 
art, had given the party a puff on 
his Sunday page. Admission would 
be $2.50, mostly profit, and there 
would be additional revenue from 
the sale of drinks. 

After the young man had dallied 
to hear out the young woman’s 
compliments on the commercial 
genius behind the scheme, he bade 


her a regretful farewell, for there 
were other bookshops to visit. The 
white-haired lady who keeps the 
bookshop was then in the midst of 
a profitable sale of some of the the- 
atrical items that are her mainstay, 
but the young man turned abruptly 
to her nevertheless. Without apol- 
ogy, he thrust a batch of his circu- 
lars into her hands, and, ignoring 
her astonishment, stalked out. 

Leaving later on, I took one of 
the circulars with me, to learn the 
name of this valiant outpost on the 
frontiers of our culture. It was the 
magazine View, which had often 
caught my eye on the front counter 
with its well-printed, if overly ab- 
stract cover. Then the name of one 
of its contributors occurred to me. 
It is that of the Trappist monk who 
writes free verse under his secular 
name of Thomas Merton. 

I made it a point to find out how 
the party came out. It was a social 
success and, I daresay, a financial 
one. The affair seemed to have at- 
tracted all those New Yorkers who 
believe that all that is modern and 
new is all that is good and lasting. 
That they should count among the 
modern and the new the message 
that stirred Monte Cassino fourteen 
hundred years ago, that transformed 
Citeaux six hundred years later and 
that reached a permanent form at 
La Trappe nearly two centuries ago, 
is, I think, a happy judgment. 

Moreover, I find it nothing anom- 
alous that one who has renounced 
the modern world and its single- 
hearted dedication to the machine 
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and other material despots should 
be the age’s best evangel to the sen- 
sitive folk who seek escape from 
things current in the cult of the 
ultramodern. Is the gift of tongues 
to be circumscribed to exclude the 
writers of poetic prose whom Aris- 
totle draped with the laurel? In 
the Poetics, it will be remembered, 
he went to great trouble to combat 
the idea that melody and versifica- 
tion were essential to poetry. They 
are the seasoning of the language, 
he argued, but the essence of po- 
etry is the “imitation” of the idea, 
the capture and communication of 
an aesthetic experience. 

With the modernists in art and 
literature I do not always, or even 
frequently, agree, but I am ready to 
concur heartily with the basis of 
their judgment of Mr. Merton’s 
work. That he is a poet of striking 
power, haunting beauty and extraor- 
dinary promise, as his admirers say, 
should be obvious to anyone who 
reads the two books of his that have 
appeared or the third that is report- 
ed to be in production. 

His admirers go further and out- 
distance me, but that is because I 
think they confuse promise with 
performance. James Laughlin IV., 
head of the New Directions press, 
his publisher, likes to think of him 
as the most important new Catholic 
poet since Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
A doting critic has pronounced him 
“possibly the most consequential 
Catholic poet to write in English 
since the death of Francis Thomp- 
son.” Imagine! Heir to the man- 
tles of both Hopkins and Thomp- 
son! Perhaps if the qualifier, “pos- 
sibly,” were underscored, I might go 
the whole way less grudgingly. 

However, if these judgments, 
with their implied verdict upon the 
work of Alfred Noyes, to say noth- 
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ing of half a dozen other contempo- 
rary poets, be no accurate index of 
Mr. Merton’s present achievements, 
they are worth considering never- 
theless. For they serve usefully to 
indicate the impact with which Mr. 
Merton delivers his message to his 
avant-garde readers. And that mes- 
sage is one that deserves telling de- 
livery to whomsoever will listen, 
one of the love of God and all His 
heavenly household, one of heartfelt 
sympathy for His creatures, partic- 
ularly the lowly and oppressed 
among them. It is one of stark ex- 
posure of the ironies of temporal 
life, with all the cruelties that man 
has committed against man, and the 
tempting portrayal of the sweet con- 
tent of eternal life to which the con- 
templative aspires and in which he 
seeks to live as he strives to attain 
that perfection which will assure 
him citizenship in the heavenly city. 

The attraction Mr. Merton’s 
poems have for those who are out 
of touch with traditional values is 
singular, for while he speaks their 
language with artistry, he develops 
ideas which they must find pro- 
foundly disturbing. For the ex- 
planation Mr. Laughlin, or one of 
his aides, has provided a clue in in- 
troducing Mr. Merton’s first collec- 
tion, Thirty Poems. 

Mr. Merton’s poems, Mr. Laugh- 
lin wrote, reflect a long journeying, 
not only through several countries 
but through many stages of the spir- 
it. His poems are saturated with 
this experience, which has been 
weighed by a many-sided intelli- 
gence, rich and vital, merry and 
melancholy, one that is aware as 
few are of the deep ironies of our 
age which only poetry can plumb. 
As “modern” as any of his contem- 
poraries, Mr. Merton, wrote Mr. 
Laughlin, has at the same time been 
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steadily in contact with an ancient 
faith, and both ends of his experi- 
ence meet in his poems and gener- 
ate the strange light that is there. 

What is this experience? It is 
worth inquiring into. But an ob- 
stacle arises, Mr. Merton himself. 
He will have no one poking about 
his closets for mementoes of his 
past. He has already spoken out 
with candor against those who pry 
into the private lives of poets in or- 
der to contribute to the better ap- 
preciation of their poetry. 

Mr. Merton, writing in 1939, 
ranged himself with C. S. Lewis in 
excoriating the “personal heresy,” 
which he defined as “the illusion we 
would be under if we read poetry 
mainly in order to find out what 
kind of man the poet was who wrote 
it.” With all respect to Messrs. 
Lewis and Merton, I find the defini- 
tion a bit loaded. We do read po- 
etry to find out what kind of expe- 
rience the man had who wrote it. 
It is an experience that is communi- 
cated, or sought to be communicat- 
ed, but always the experience of a 
man, one particular man, living in 
a certain time and place. 

But let Mr. Merton argue further. 
“Reconstructing verses into person- 
alities, and using the images of po- 
etry for the experiments of psycho- 
analysis constitute heresy,” he 
writes, adding, “Of course it is quite 
legitimate to psychoanalyze any- 
body you please, provided you are 
aware that this is not the same as 
‘reading poetry.’” Leaving psycho- 
analysis to its practitioners who 
have trouble enough with it, I won- 
der if Mr. Merton is trying to tell us 
that the personality of the poet is 
not revealed in his verses? 

He seems to be. For he con- 
tinues: “The poet in love and the 
lover he puts in his sonnet are never 
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quite the same person, just as writ- 
ing a poem to a beautiful woman is 
not the same kind of experience as 
making love to her.” I should like 
to see Mr. Merton try to convince 
Bobbie Burns, who wore his heart 
on his tattered sleeve and wrote his 
poems there, of that. The lover the 
poet in love puts into his sonnet 
may never be quite the same as the 
lover the poet in love is, fancies 
himself or would like to be. But 
this, alas, is one of the defects in the 
art of communication—at writing 
desk or on garden seat. 

But Mr. Merton realized, I think, 
that Mr. Lewis had got him out on 
a limb and before he finished his 
sawing he cast a wary glance at the 
drop below. “Some poems, how- 
ever, cannot fail to communicate a 
vague idea of their author’s person- 
ality,” he admits grudgingly. “But 
such fancies must keep within a 


certain just proportion, for they 
are not part of the direct apprecia- 
tion of poetry. That appreciation 
is the recapture of what the poet 
once apprehended, but not the re- 
construction of his state of mind or 


of his character.” Harking back to 
the “personal heresy,” he pleads 
further that one of its unfortunate 
results “is poet-worship.” 

“There are biographies of Keats 
and D. H. Lawrence that are simply 
exercises in hagiography,” he point- 
ed out. The idols of the muse, in- 
deed, have feet of clay, but one 
might rap them nevertheless to see 
if they are hollow. Remembering, 
then, to keep our “fancies” within 
a certain just proportion, we may 
look into the poet’s experience. 

Thomas Merton was twenty-nine 
years old when his first book, 
Thirty Poems, was published in 
1944, so he is thirty-two or thirty- 
three today. He was born in south- 
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ern France, and traveled with his 
family to a variety of climes. He 
has lived in Bermuda, in Paris, in 
England and in the West Indies. 
His father was a British consul; his 
mother, who died when he was a 
child, a cultured American woman. 

He was educated in a French 
lycée and an English public school, 
and then went up to Cambridge Uni- 
versity. When his father died, he 
came to the United States to make 
his home with his uncle and grand- 
parents. They lived in Douglaston, 
Long Island, a charming suburban 
village on Little Neck Bay of Long 
Island Sound, one that is adjacent 
to the village of Little Neck in which 
I write. The community is one of 
spacious but not pretentious houses, 
each with an individual character 
of its own, girded about with hedge- 
lined and tree-shaded walks. 

The quiet social life revolves 
around these homes and the sports 
for which the community has excel- 
lent facilities. The tennis courts at 
the community club usually are 
thronged. In the bay are large sail- 
boat fleets and a motorboat squad- 
ron. Back in the hills are golf 
courses, some at country clubs. 
Woodland picnic grounds share the 
adjoining park with a heavily wood- 
ed bird sanctuary. The sound’s 
shore nearby and the ocean front a 
half hour across the island are dot- 
ted with fine salt water beaches. 
Art, music, gardening and similar 
activities have their organized 
devotees. 

Thomas Merton took active part 
in these diversions. He dated the 
girls and went to the house parties 
with the keen interest one would 
expect of a youth of his friendly and 
likable temper. He was fond of 
sailing, and especially of swim- 
ming; his neighbors remember him 
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as a powerful swimmer. Although 
he became an American citizen, his 
favorite recreation remained typi- 
cally English. Even in the dead of 
winter, clad in a very tweedy suit 
with no overcoat or hat and only a 
muffler wrapped about his neck, he 
would go for long walks, alone, in 
the neighboring hills. Perhaps it 
was on these walks that he found 
himself. At any rate his rugged 
physique stands him in good stead, 
no doubt, in the ascetical career he 
has chosen. 

Douglaston saw less of him as he 
grew older. He was a student at 
Columbia University on Morning- 
side Heights in Manhattan during 
this time, taking all the literary 
honors, according to Mr. Laughlin, 
and editing everything in sight. I 
like to think, though, that his poem, 
“The Regret,” written after “The 
stormy weeks have all gone home 
like drunken hunters, leaving the 
gates of the grey world wide open 
to December,” was composed in 
sight of Douglaston Meadow, where 
the tall marsh grass drills in the 
breezes and guards from the maw 
of the city one of its last few colo- 
nies of wildlife. The poem is of 
a grim season in these parts, of a 
time 


“When cold November sits among 
the reeds like an unlucky fisher 

And ducks drum up as sudden as 
the wind 

Out of the rushy river .. .” 


This is pure speculation only; I 
merely report that I find familiar 
notes when he talks of goldenrod 
and ragweed, flora with which the 
section abounds. 

At Columbia he edited the 1937 
edition of The Columbian, the year 
book of Columbia College, and was 
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chosen the “best writer” of his class 
by a total of twelve votes. At the 
time Mr. Merton himself expressed 
some doubt about the authenticity 
of the poll. The class was a typical 
one of that period: it reported that 
its favorite topic of conversation 
was sex, and its favorite newspaper 
The New York Times, to which Mr. 
Merton soon afterward became an 
occasional contributor. A picture 
of him, taken at that time, portrays 
a sensitive young man with a sar- 
donic smile, shy and retiring. 

For the next several years he pur- 
sued graduate studies in English 
literature at Columbia University 
and was a candidate for the doc- 
torate of philosophy in literature. 
The dreaded war was about to 
break out in the Europe he knew 
and doubtless loved, after prelimi- 
naries in Spain and central Europe 
which tortured every freedom-lov- 
ing man. This period left its mark 
upon him. In June, 1939, he won 
the Mariana Griswald van Rensse- 
laer Annual Poetry Prize with a 
verse, “Fable for a War,” that was 
prophetic in its warning: 


“Europe is a feast 
For every bloody beast; 
Jackals will grow fat 
On the bones after that, 
But in the end of all 
None but the crows can sing the 
funeral.” 


The year 1939 was one of deci- 
sion for him. “Every man and 
every poet,” he remarked in a re- 
view, “is at one time or another 
forced to face dilemmas arising out 
of such dichotomies as that of flesh 
and spirit.” Steeped in Catholic 
tradition, with interests ranging 
from the Gothic to the abstract, 
from John Skelton, Royal Tutor of 
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Henry VIII., to W. H. Auden, he 
was converted to the Catholic faith 
at that time. 

His conversion marks more than 
a stage in the development of his 
religious life. All the poems that 
we know in Thirty Poems and A 
Man in the Divided Sea were writ- 
ten after he became a Catholic, as 
he tells us in a prefatory note. He 
had written poetry before; the 
“Fable for a War,” which was good 
enough to be printed by The New 
York Times, is not reprinted in 
Thirty Poems, or his second book. 
After conversion, however, his in- 
sights deepened, as his literary 
criticism shows. In mid-January, 
1940, he was writing again of D. H. 
Lawrence, this time as “a moraliz- 
ing man whose religious aspirations 
were as intense as they were mis- 
understood.” 

There is a hint here of the great 
step he is to take in the following 
year, his renunciation of the world 
and his entrance into the monastic 
order of the Cistercians of the Strict 
Observance. “Now the fact of Law- 
rence’s restlessness and dissent in 
the presence of the sterile material- 
ism of our age, of its deadly, bar- 
barous wars,” he comments in a re- 
vealing obiter dicta, “is a very easy 
thing to understand and sympathize 
with. But unfortunately the con- 
clusions he reached are too often 
laughable.” 

At some time in this period he 
must have come into contact with 
Baroness Catherine de Hueck Do- 
herty, who ministers to the under- 
privileged in New York’s Negro 
ghetto, Harlem, through Friendship 
House which she founded. I gather 
this because his poem, “Aubade— 
Harlem,” is dedicated to her, and it 
reports no casual experience. There 
are impassioned protests against the 
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persecution of the Negro, against 
the running sore which is Harlem, 
in several of his writings. He is bit- 
ter in “Aubade — Harlem” (where 
“four flowers of blood have nailed 
Him [Jesus] to the walls”), por- 
traying the slum as it is: 


“Across the cages of the keyless 
aviaries, 

The lines and wires, the gallows of 
the broken kites, 

Crucify, against the fearless light, 

The ragged dresses of the little 
children.” 


From the graduate school at 
Columbia he went to teach at St. 
Bonaventure College and Seminary. 
Meanwhile events in the world were 
moving to a climax, and so were 
the poet’s judgments upon them. 
His savage view of the interna- 
tional politics and the materialistic 
currents that were producing the 
holocaust is exposed in “Iphigenia: 
Politics.” In this he takes us into a 
room “as bleak as glass” where 
“the empty chairs are dreaming of 
a protocol, the tables, of a treaty” 
and described a “painless slaying” 
“with knives no crueller than pens 
or promises.” The conclusion has 
the historical presence of a news- 
paper headline: 


“This is the way the ministers have 
killed the truth, our daughter, 
Steps lead back into the rooms we 
fear to enter; 

Our minds are bleaker than the 
hall of mirrors: 

And the world has become a mu- 
seum.” 


In 1941 he shook the dust of such 
a world from his feet and entered 
the Trappist community of Our 
Lady of Gethsemani Monastery in 
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Kentucky, which was founded near- 
ly a hundred years ago. It operates 
Gethsemani College adjoining the 
monastery and there is, of course, 
as at all Trappist establishments, a 
large farm roundabout. A picture 
of the foundation can be seen in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

If I allowed myself to be swayed 
by Mr. Merton’s critical remarks, I 
should stop here, for I am a jour- 
nalist by occupation, and the poet 
has declared himself in no uncer- 
tain terms about newspapermen 
who write about Trappists. “News- 
papermen can never seem to figure 
them [the Trappists] out,” he main- 
tains, “and with all their good will 
they invariably end up by printing 
something that makes the monks 
look like the most solemn idiots you 
ever imagined.” I daresay we jour- 
nalists try the patience even of 
monks occasionally. 

Mr. Merton’s remark is virtually 
a challenge to enter here upon a dis- 
sertation on the Benedictine rule 
and the Trappist usages, which 
have always interested me, as a way 
of approach to the contemplative 
life. Space, and the subject of our 
inquiry, Mr. Merton as a poet, for- 
bids; and besides we might offer yet 
another bit of evidence in favor of 
Mr. Merton’s judgment of newspa- 
permen, which would be a pity. For 
it is obvious that, like the Kentucky 
Colonel, he takes in too much terri- 
tory. 

If anyone has any difficulty un- 
derstanding the attraction of Trap- 
pist life for those who are called to 
follow it, Mr. Merton’s poems, writ- 
ten from monastic solitude in the 
chapter room (not the cell, as even 
a clerical critic wrote; the Trappists 
are cenobites) will help to dispel it. 
He explained the purpose of the 
monk’s vocation in his “letter” to 
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his friends on entering the monas- 
tery, in which he bade “Farewell, 
you woebegone, sad towns,” and 
pointed out a truth to which all me- 
dieval and modern history might 
be a footnote: “Here all your ruins 
are rebuilt as fast as you destroy 
yourselves.” And for those to whom 
the Trappist rule of silence might 
be a curious, inexplicable custom, 
he included these revealing lines: 


“More than we fear, we love the 
holy desert, 
Where separate strangers, hide in 
their disguises, 
Have come to meet, by night, the 
quiet Christ.” 


If Mr. Merton had given us noth- 
ing more than the pictures of Trap- 
pist life in several of his poems, he 
would still have made sublime use 
of his talents. Among the English 
classical writers, only Robert Louis 
Stevenson has attempted to give us 
a faithful account of the reformed 
Cistercian life. Mr. Merton is much 
more successful, particularly in 
such poems as “Trappists, Work- 
ing,” “After the Night Office— 
Gethsemani Abbey,” “The Trappist 
Cemetery — Gethsemani” and his 
“Clairvaux.” The very difficulty of 
portraying the spirit, rather than 
the bare bones of usages, of the 
Trappist life indeed inspired him to 
write what is perhaps his finest 
verse, “The Trappist Abbey: Mat- 
ins,” as witness these opening lines: 


“When the full fields begin to smell 

of sunrise 

And the valleys sing in their sleep, 

The pilgrim moon pours over the 
solemn darkness 

Her waterfalls of silence, 

And then departs, up the long ave- 
nues of trees.” 


It is on these poems that Mr. 
Merton should be judged for the 
time being, and not upon his mys- 
tical ones, such as “The Com- 
munion” or “The Blessed Virgin 
Mary Compared to a Window.” 
Here he attempts a task at which 
nearly all writers have failed, to 
communicate the mystical experi- 
ence. He has been no exception; 
such disparate critics as Arthur 
Mizener in The Nation and Father 
John W. Simons in The Catholic 
Messenger have commented on the 
abuse of the simile in these poems, 
or as Father Simons put it: “His 
symbols blaze, but they are fre- 
quently not subdued to their con- 
text, and there are lapses of taste, 
overelaboration of figure, and an 
occasional untidiness of structure.” 

If Mr. Merton, having now 
learned humility from the Benedic- 
tine rule, will permit us to read be- 
tween the lines of his essay on 
“Poetry and the Contemplative 
Life,” we may find there an ex- 
planation of why one who has been 
a success as a monastic poet should 
be, temporarily, a failure as a mys- 
tical poet. In the course of his re- 
ligious development, he has reached 
the point where his art has become 
an obstacle to his spiritual progress. 
It was necessary, therefore, that he 
make the supreme sacrifice and 
write no more. This he resolved 
to do. But here his spiritual guide, 
Dom Mary Frederic Dunne, Abbot 
of Gethsemani, to whom Mr. Mer- 
ton owed obedience by a simple vow 
(soon to be a solemn one), inter- 
vened. The struggle against the ob- 
stacle, the continued practice of his 
art, became for Mr. Merton a re- 
ligious duty no less important than 
the one that binds him to conver- 
sion of manners, the quest after 
spiritual perfection. 
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But free verse, precisely because 
it eschews formalism in order to al- 
low the writer the greatest freedom 
of expression, has hidden dangers 
for the poet. Once its liberty be- 
come license, it loses touch with 
aesthetic values. Mr. Merton has 
never been a disciplined poet. If he 
is to become a successful mystical 
poet, he must learn that poetry, like 
contemplation, has a discipline of its 
own. Truth learned directly and 
intuitively can be communicated 
only deliberately, if at all. The flow 
of the experience must be dammed, 
and the gate raised and lowered by 
calculations no less exacting because 
they are non-mathematical. But 
Mr. Merton has hardly completed 
his novitiate and probation in poetry 
as well as monasticism. His critics, 
I think, will find later that they 
have jumped at conclusions in 
brushing off his experiments in 
mystical verse. 

It is not without interest to note 
Mr. Merton’s patrons, who make a 
curious company. James Laugh- 
lin IV., heir to a steel fortune, has 
devoted his private means to pub- 
lishing the avant-garde writers and 
winning an audience for them. Fa- 
ther Abbot Dunne, who entered the 
community fifty-three years ago, is 
the first native-born American, Mr. 
Merton himself has told us, who 
managed to survive the austerity of 
Cistercian life there. That Mr. 
Laughlin, who have given us many 
evidences of a cultivated taste, 
should recognize the promise of Mr. 
Merton’s talents is not surprising; 
it is in keeping with his reputation. 

Actually, Abbot Dunne’s encour- 
agement of Mr. Merton’s subsidiary 
vocation, for which all lovers of 
good literature should be grateful, 
is in keeping with the tradition of 
the abbacy of Gethsemani. His il- 
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lustrious predecessor, Dom Edmond 
M. Obrecht, thought it important 
enough to point out in his account 
of the Cistercian reform that a bib- 
liography of Cistercian writings 
published in 1649 devoted 773 his- 
torical and critical notices to Cis- 
tercian authors. Many of them, I 
am willing to wager, were as “mod- 
ern” in their times as Mr. Merton 
is in his. 

Regrettably, we know little of 
Abbot Dunne, save that twice in 
three years he has established new 
foundations from Gethsemani, and 
that the Kentucky monastery has 
prospered, spiritually and mate- 
rially, under his rule. Would that 
there were a Jocelin of Brakelond 
to this Samson! The record will 
set him down as a builder of the 
Church in America, a great abbot 
of his order and a man of catholic 
literary taste, but Mr. Merton has 
given us a glimpse of him that por- 
trays a man of rare good humor as 
well. 

Some monks of Gethsemani were 
traveling by rail to set up a new 
foundation in Utah: 


“Permission [to speak] is not 
given at random, even on a train 
journey. At one point in the trip 
several of the monks were gathered 
around their Father Abbot, who had 
a map of the country they were go- 
ing through, and they were discuss- 
ing the landscape. One of the priests 
—a voluble little man from whom 
the rule of silence demands consid- 
erable self-control — was trying to 
inveigle permission to tell a funny 
story. He was consistently rebuffed. 
Finally he said meekly, but insist- 
ently: ‘Reverend Father, may I say 
something that has practical value?’ 
‘Yes,’ said his Abbot, ‘go away and 
say three Our Fathers.’” 
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I await Mr. Merton’s new book, 
which I judge will be called Figures 
for an Apocalypse, with considera- 
ble interest for it may disclose that 
he has achieved greater maturity as 
a mystical poet. The Commonweal 
has given us a taste of the broth by 
printing the poem, “In the Ruins of 
New York,” from that work and the 
jeremiad, in this day when poverty 
and materialism and war can lead 
to mass destruction by atomic and 
bacteriological means, seems to be 
a more successful fusing of the mys- 
tical and the aesthetic experience: 


“The moon is paler than an actress, 
and she weeps for you, New 
York, 

Seeking to see you through the tat- 
tered bridges, .. . 

The ashes of your leveled towers 
still curl with tufts of smoke 
And veil your obsequies in their 

incinerating haze,...” 
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And in his “Canticle for the Blessed 
Virgin,” another new poem, which is 
on a theme that might easily have 
excited a rush of metaphor, there is 
evidence of greater restraint. 


As a scourge of our times, as an 
evangel of the eternal life that the 
Trappists try to live here in prepara- 
tion for the hereafter, as a faithful 
chronicler of the Cistercian spirit, 
Mr. Merton has given us high earnest 
of his poetic achievements. If he 
develops into a successful mystical 
poet—that is to say, if he succeeds in 
conveying some hint of the contem- 
plative experience, for it is fool- 
hardy to expect more—I, and the 
other fuddy-duddies of traditional 
criticism will have to join with his 
admirers in the avant-garde in hail- 
ing him, not merely as a successor 
to Hopkins and Thompson, but as a 
point of comparison in his own 
right. 
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ATHOLIC writers will mostly write in Catholic periodicals—and 
who, except a minority of Catholics, even, reads them? .. . What 


we want, first, are Catholic writers so good at their job, so well-up 
in some general topic or other, that they simply cannot be excluded 
from the general press; and secondly, men who can speak—with 
knowledge, without empty phrases and good-temperedly. Not only 
in conversation: and, if in speeches or lectures, not necessarily about 


Catholic subjects. .. . Unless we know something else as well as our 
Faith, we cannot break out of the “Catholic ring.” . . . Isn’t it almost 
true to say that we talk to one another? How then are we fulfilling 
our vocation? . . . The Church everywhere must be “missionary,” 
“Apostolic.” And for one man whom a priest can meet, a layman can 
meet a score. We need, then, to be able, and willing, to talk and be 
sufficiently humble not to get ahead of the Holy Ghost nor yet to be 
a drag on Him! 
—FAaTHER MARTINDALE, in the C,W.M, News Sheet, Wellington, N. Z. 





ENCLOSURE 


By JESSICA POWERS 


YPSY by nature, how can I endure it— 
This small strict space, this meager patch of sky? 
What madness once possessed me to procure it? 
And deed it to myself until I die? 


What could the wise Teresa have been thinking 
To set these bounds on even my little love? 
This walling, barring, minimizing, shrinking— 
How could her great Castilian heart approve? 


And yet I meet the morrow with composure. 
Before I made my plaint I found the clue 
And learned the secret to outwit enclosure. 
Because of summits and a mountain view. 


You question, then, the presence of a mountain? 
Yet it is here past earth’s extravagant guess— 
Mount Carmel with its famed Elian fountain 

And God encountered in its wilderness. 


Its trails outrun the most adept explorer, 
Outweigh the gypsy’s most inordinate need. 
Its heights cry out to mystic and adorer. 
Oh, here are space and distances, indeed. 
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Nazism Defeated, Triumphs? 


By EvuGENE BAGGER 


PART Il 


E in the United States escaped 
that nineteenth-century social 
problem and socialist indoctrina- 
tion, the bitter Muscovite fruit of 
which is now killing social democ- 
racy and Social Democrats on the 
continent of Europe. We escaped 
them because our Revolution, un- 
like the French, had not set liberty 
and equality a-fighting one another. 
Because we Americans never for a 
moment doubted that liberty is more 
important than equality, and be- 
cause we had our frontier where 
disgruntled equality could spread 
itself and recover its self-respect, 
we realized much more a-tual equal- 
ity than the French who had no 
empty continental empire to de- 
velop, and whose symmetrical minds 
attempted to achieve the contradic- 
tory postulates of liberty and equal- 
ity by a single revolutionary coup, 
a new kind of political action which, 
proceeding in the name of “reason,” 
and having made tabula rasa for it- 
self (only not sufficiently rasa) on 
the plane of facts, believed itself 
competent to establish its own logic. 
The failure of this attempt consti- 
tutes the tragic history of France 
since 1789. But with the passing 
of the frontier the sands of our 
equality began to run out. So to- 
day we, too, have our social prob- 
lem: concentration of money-power 
by “capital” and concentration of 
man-power by “labor.” A problem 


aggravated by the fact that while 
“capital” has at long last been 
prodded into waking up to the un- 
welcome fact that the possession of 
power involves proportionate re- 
sponsibility, the much younger 
forces of “labor” have not yet made 
this discovery, and are supported in 
the irresponsible exercise of their 
strength by politicians pursuing 
their own designs and by middle 
and upper-class intellectuals who 
confuse being in the right with 
marching to the Left, thus arguing 
themselves, counterparts of the par- 
lor-pink aristocrats of the French 
Revolution, toward the dawn of 
liquidation. 

Some of those who, anticipating 
the logic of the struggle which has 
caught up with us, as it has also 
caught up with Britain, understand 
that the tendency of power is to be- 
come one and indivisible, seek to 
ride the crest of what they believe 
to be the wave of the future by sub- 
stituting both for liberty and equal- 
ity the planning of social security. 
Now social security is a fine desir- 
able thing, but it can come too dear; 
and it does come too dear at the 
price quoted by its advance agents. 
Once the planners really get going, 
their planning, which is yet another 
name for the systematic use of con- 
centrated power responsible only to 
itself, will become planning for the 
sake of power, and social security 
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will change from a primary objec- 
tive into a by-product and a reward 
for those who submit to planning. 
That way (ask the English) lies the 
deliberate road to totalitarianism. 

There is also another road to to- 
talitarianism which is not deliberate 
but “unconscious” —a fashionable 
word meaning unavowed and ill- 
defined—and we are engaged on it. 
Growing numbers begin to realize— 
to feel rather than think — that 
something has gone wrong with our 
ground plan, the blueprint of auto- 
matic inevitable progress. In fact, 
several things have gone wrong; but 
in the context only two need be 
named. One is the already men- 
tioned tendency of power to grow 
more powerful and to leave the 
weak more defenseless. The fact 
that there is less equality in Amer- 
ica today than there was a hundred 
years ago has been masked, so far, 
by the fact that there are more to- 
kens of equality—material tokens 
and psychological, or what Thor- 
stein Veblen called honorific, tokens 
to go round. This phenomenon is 
usually called the rise of the stand- 
ard of living. The last depression 
lifted the mask for a moment. The 
next may rip it off. The other thing 
that has gone wrong with progress 
is that more progress does not seem 
to produce, as it was assumed it 
would, more happiness. Progress 
started out as the systematic satis- 
faction of human needs by the use 
of science-generated power, and it 
has satisfied so many needs so well 
that they have turned into wants 
which refuse to stay satisfied, and 
breed like rats. When I have satis- 
fied my needs I know it, and say, 
“Now I have enough,” and lay me 
down to sleep. But once I begin to 
satisfy wants (something that ani- 
mals and “primitive” peoples know 
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not and Christians distrust) I find 
that the more wants I satisfy the 
more unsatisfied I feel. Nothing 
fails like success. 

The going awry of our ground 
plan is documented by the preva- 
lent all-pervading unrest, increas- 
ing curves of crime, psychoneurosis, 
and insanity, and by the hold that 
artificial, mechanized and commer- 
cialized processes of filling our tur- 
bulent inner void and provided by 
Hollywood, the radio, the “comics,” 
the liquor industry, and one or two 
other agencies, have gained on the 
national life. But Americans do 
not say, as yet, “The ground plan is 
wrong.” A growing number of 


Americans say, instead, “Somebody 
has thrown a money wrench into 
the works.” They say, “It is not my 
I am a right guy, and so are 
Our motto is live and let 
But it is not everybody’s 


fault. 
my pals. 
live. 
motto. Now, if only there were no 
dam’ niggers in Georgia who try to 
get above themselves... .” Or: “If 
only there were no Jews in New 
York, or Seattle, who have got 
above themselves... .”” Or no Wops. 
Or no Micks. Or no Nisei. Or no 
Spigs. “Now, if only us right guys 
get together and... .” So the Fiery 
Cross flares out once more on the 
dark hillsides of the South and 
West. I have never seen the Fiery 
Cross. But twenty years ago I did 
see tough-faced brawny young men, 
in visored flat caps and with arm- 
bands sporting some outlandish 
crosslike emblem, marching and 
bellowing on the Opernring in Vi- 
enna. Fellow Americans, newsmen 
like myself, saw them, too, and 
smiled. “It means nothing. An- 
other flash in the old post-war pan. 
Austrians are too civilized.” That 
was only twenty years ago. There 
is not much Opernring left. And it 
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was only seven years ago that I 
landed in New York, in the com- 
pany of some of those newsmen, 
from Bordeaux via Lisbon, and was 
assured by everybody I met that it 
was not our headache. “The idea! 
It can’t happen here!” 

I believe that there is a logic in 
history. It is not an inescapable 
“iron” logic which propels or sets at 
naught the choices of men. It is a 
logic that emerges from the choices 
of men and can be broken through 
by the will of men and can be bent 
by the will of men to men’s pur- 
poses. But while I believe that men 
are free to choose I also believe that 
men’s actions tend to encircle them, 
in the long run, within the conse- 
quences of those actions, and these 
will limit, not their capacity for 
choosing but the available objects 
of their choices. A Minnesota farm- 
er’s son may choose the career of a 
Buddhist monk in Tibet or of a 


breeder of pedigreed cattle in Ken- 
ya; but it is “in the cards” that he 
will choose to be a farmer on the 
old homestead, or a doctor at Roch- 
ester or an advertising expert in St. 


Paul. By the same token it is “in 
the cards” that when all the pent- 
up and still accruing discontent 
with the way our democracy is go- 
ing will persuade Americans, a peo- 
ple of sudden angers and decisions 
and of hair-trigger action and ac- 
tions, to abandon their old ground 
plan (and not being logical they 
need not even tell themselves that 
they are abandoning anything) and 
to strike out along new lines, they 
will not try Tao and they will not 
try Vedanta and they will not try 
St. Augustine’s vision of the City, 
and they will not even try Russian 
Communism, but they will try a na- 
tive American brand of National So- 
cialism under the Stars and Stripes 
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and with a racialist test of being 
totally right. And this is “in the 
cards” because, should this ever 
happen, the new lines would not be 
so very new. They would be lines 
issuing from the Protestant past of 
America. 

America is the most Protestant 
country in the world. When I say 
this I have not in mind statistics of 
Church membership and attendance 
or the strength of the faith of indi- 
vidual Protestants. I have in mind 
the obvious fact that the United 
States is the only country within 
Western civilization which has 
never been Catholic. All the other 
Protestant countries were once 
Catholic. Even England, which next 
to our own is probably the most 
Protestant of countries, has not en- 
tirely lived down her Catholic past. 
That past lives in many aspects of 
English life and above all lives in 
those most cherished of English 
possessions which are also the most 
medieval: the monarchy and par- 
liament and the common law. But 
the United States has no Catholic 
past to live down. The United 
States originated as a secession from 
that past, thereby anticipating an- 
other, far more radical, secession in 
more recent times, the secession of 
Nazi Germany. 

Let me be explicit. Nazism is not 
Protestantism any more than Soviet 
Communism is Russian Orthodoxy. 
If Germany had remained Lutheran 
whatever else she might have be- 
come she could not and would not 
have turned Nazi. Some of the most 
valiant fighters against Nazism, men 
like Karl Barth and Pastor Boegner, 
were Protestants. But when he 
ceases to believe in the God of 
Luther and Calvin, a Protestant is 
far more apt to become a Nazi than 
a Communist, and he is far more 
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apt to become a Nazi than is a Cath- 
olic, who when he ceases to be a 
Catholic is more apt to become a 
Communist. The vast majority of 
American Protestants, whether or- 
thodox or modernist, detest and ab- 
hor Nazism just as much as do 
Catholics, and the orthodox at least 
regard it, as do Catholics, as one of 
the historic masterpieces of the 
devil. Just the same, two things 
are certain. One: The oft-flaunted 
line, “All native-born white Prot- 
estant Americans are 100 per cent 
Americans,” with the _less-oft- 
flaunted but always sub-intended 
line, “Catholics and Jews and 
niggers are what they are and can 
never become anything else,” is the 
thin end of the Nazi wedge, and it 
has penetrated deep into American 
life. Two: Traditional Protestant- 


ism is not on the upgrade in the 
United States; for documentation 
see the analyses in our leading 


Protestant publications. And where 
Protestantism retreats it leaves a 
vacuum behind. And the human 
mind abhors a vacuum. 


Should the reader who has had 
patience with me so far exclaim 
here, “Enough of this historical and 
religious background-painting, let’s 
get down to the brass tacks of ac- 
tuality,” I would say that icebergs 
are dangerous not by dint of what 
shows above the surface but by dint 
of what remains submerged. And 
I would also say that while the 
American mind, being a practical, 
engineering sort of mind, is always 
keenly attentive to the unseen stress 
as long as it is a measurable, calcu- 
lable stress, to the invisible danger 
as long as it is a physical, material 
danger, it is by the very concentra- 
tion of its virtues singularly obtuse 
to stresses and dangers that are both 
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invisible and irreducible to engi- 
neering formulas. And if I said at 
the outset that we have inherited 
totalitarian morality from the de- 
feated Nazis, it was only because I 
wanted to break the news gently, 
the news that is no news at all but 
an old story to thinking and know- 
ing Americans, to Americans unbe- 
fuddled by the great American haste 
to nowhere in particular, and also 
by the great American tendency to 
mistake easily grasped ideas for 
true ideas, and difficultly grasped 
ideas for the subjective imaginings 
of the nonexistent. The fact is that 
we did not inherit totalitarian mor- 
ality from the Nazis but invented it 
and passed it on to the Nazis to make 
such use of it as they saw fit, to 
stretch it as far as it would stretch 
and even a little farther. For Nazi 
morality is built around the idea 
that any act is justified by its suc- 
cess, and can be justified by nothing 
else. And this is an American idea. 
It is the philosophical meaning hid- 
den behind the glamorous trappings 
of the American worship of prac- 
ticality and success. And it is the 
idea embodied in and developed by 
that philosophy of Pragmatism 
which is as typically American as 
Cartesian Rationalism is typically 
French and Thomist Realism is typ- 
ically Catholic and Kantian Idealism 
is typically German and Lutheran. 
The morality of contemporary 
America has for its base, “Whatever 
succeeds is right.” The metaphysic 
of contemporary America (and no 
matter how profoundly Americans 
despise the name and how contemp- 
tuously they disclaim the thing, 
they, like the rest of the world, own 
and live by a metaphysic) has for 
its base, “Whatever proves itself 
useful in practice is true, and re- 
mains true while it is useful; and 
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nothing else is true.” The profess- 
ors in American colleges know this. 
The man in the American street 
does not know it; he just has it bred 
into his bones. 

Now the essential Naziness of this 
philosophy has not been realized— 
to date— because Americans are 
both intense individualists and al- 
lergic to philosophical formulas. 
Because of this individualism and 
this allergy American national po- 
lity could remain conservative while 
American private morality “moved 
with the times.” American national 
polity has, to date, had the good 
luck, or the providential blessing, 
not to be based on this newfangled 
pragmatist morality and pragmatist 
metaphysic, but to be based on the 
old-fashioned liberal morality and 
liberal metaphysic of the Founding 
Fathers who, whatever their con- 
scious allegiances may have been, 
were still, one and all, under the 
age-old dominion of the Christian 
morality which never confuses right 
with success, and also of the Chris- 
tian metaphysic which never con- 
fuses truth with utility. Christian 
morality and Christian metaphysic 
converge in the proposition that the 
end does NOT, ever, anywhere, un- 
der any circumstances, justify the 
means. Whereas the private moral- 
ity of most Americans—at least on 
weekdays—has been for quite some 
time under the spell of the notion, 
“Anything is right if it works,” and 
the notion, ““True’ and ‘false’ are 
a matter of opinion.” Think this 
over, and you will see that it means 
precisely, “The end justifies the 
means.” 

And think over, also, the mean- 
ing of Hiroshima. The atom bomb 
—a form of destruction differing 
not in degree but in kind from all 
previously known forms of destruc- 
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tion—was used to shorten the war 
and to save American lives against 
an enemy which our Supreme Com- 
mand knew at the time had already 
understood the inevitability of its 
defeat. With Hiroshima the moral- 
ity of “the end justifies the means” 
celebrated its entry into American 
national polity. Abraham Lincoln 
would not have authorized the use 
of the atom bomb to save American 
lives; not even to save the Union. 


I will not catalogue the ravages 
of the new American private moral- 
ity, a morality which within a single 
generation has changed the face of 
the United States. I will refer the 
reader to brilliant and well-known 
exposés of the mounting curves of 
adult crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and 
others; and also to the report of 
General Eichelberger on the behay- 
ior of American soldiers in occupied 
Japan, and the accounts by our best 
newspaper correspondents of the 
behavior of American soldiers in lib- 
erated France and occupied Ger- 
many. A further libraryful of au- 
thentic documentation is also avail- 
able. 

And I will also point to that mani- 
foldly over-narrated, exploited-ad- 
nauseam and analyzed-to-death sub- 
ject, American gangsterdom, with 
its rise but not its fall in the prohi- 
bition era. In view of the amount 
of brilliant talent and the millions 
of pounds of paper expended on its 
anatomy, it is astonishing that no 
one to date should have put his fin- 
ger on the philosophical significance 
of the Gangster Age: that it was our 
peculiar American Ersatz for the 
emergence of totalitarian theory and 
practice in Europe. Gangsterism is 
decentralized unofficial small-time 
Nazism. It represents the lowest 
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moral level to which human beings 
have ever sunk outside the orbit of 
Stalin and Hitler. It means utter 
contempt for human life, human 
suffering, human rights and human 
obligations; the looting techniques 
of Nazi and Communist armies, the 
double-crossing, kidnaping, tortur- 
ing and liquidating techniques of 
the Gestapo and NKVD, employed 
in the service of small-time private 
criminals who appear to be big-time 
criminals only in relation to smaller- 
time criminals. And it also means 
that Belsen-type sexual ecstasy feed- 
ing on the mingled smell of blood 
and musk which our “tough” fic- 
tionmongers and Hollywood script- 
purveyors pour out with such dili- 
gent detail in a cheap vicarious 
form. No matter how many billions 
of dollars measure the profits of our 
big-time bosses of back-alley-de- 
luxe-suite private Nazism, the whole 
gangster business still remained a 
small-time business because it 
pulled in as many directions as 
there were big-time bosses. 

The same is true of Ku-Kluxism 
in its more or less avowed variants, 
except that these add the racialist 
touch to the profit-making tech- 
niques of exploiting what is the bas- 
est in men. The flaw, to date, of 
Ku-Kluxism, as well as the good 
fortune of the American people, 
consists in this: the biggest shots of 
Ku-Kluxism, like the biggest shots 
of all other racketeering, were es- 
sentially stupid and ignorant men 
bent on mere private advantage by 
old-fashioned competitive methods. 
But how long will our luck hold? 
One of these mornings a super- 
kleagle may rise from his slumbers 
to discover the uses of the study of 
history and philosophy; and he will 
proceed to improve his mind by a 
thorough course in, say, Machia- 
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velli, Hobbes, Clausewitz, Spengler, 
Georges Sorel, Hitler, and Lenin. 
He will have at his disposal quite a 
number of super-experts in applied 
psychology and advertising science, 
who know all the tricks Goebbels 
knew without knowing that those 
tricks can be used to condition po- 
litical reflexes just as effectively as 
to raise purchaser’s fever. A philo- 
sophical and knowing kleagle—is it 
something out of a nightmare? 
Fantastic? Inconceivable? So was 
that unemployed housepainter with 
his unsold picture postcards and his 
volumes of Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain who from the shady fringes 
of low-class cafés in Vienna and 
Munich rose in ten years to be the 
ruler of Germany mightier than any 
German emperor had ever been, 
and who in another seven years con- 
quered Europe and but for two or 
three strategic blunders inspired by 
haste might have conquered the 
world, including these United States. 
If there is one lesson the last fif- 
teen years have taught us it is this: 
beware of the inconceivable, be- 
cause it happens. 

The danger is real, and it may be 
nearer at hand than many of us are 
prepared to admit. Yet there is 
nothing inevitable about it. No his- 
toric trend is inevitable if only men 
will diagnose it in time and will de- 
vise action to forestall it. There is, 
to be sure, a wave of the future; 
but it has its existence in the minds 
of men, and the wills of men may 
direct it and must direct it unless 
they want to be swept away by the 
wave directed by the wills of other 
men. There is no mystery about 
the evils of the times. “We are the 
times,” said St. Augustine fifteen 
hundred years ago. What shall we 
do about the Manichaean undercur- 
rent in our national life which may 
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yet swell, as it did in other lands, 
into the tidal wave of a totalitarian 
coup? It is not for me to suggest 
practical remedies. I am no polit- 
ical strategist and no man of ac- 
tion. I am just a theorist who for 
the last twenty-five years stood 
aside, wondering where practical 
men were sure. But we do have 
political strategists and we do have 
men of action. We have Americans 
who not only live but also think 
their love of America; and they are 
also Protestants or Jews or Catholics 
who not only live but also think 
their faith in God; or else they are 
agnostic liberals who may have lost 
their faith in God but who neverthe- 
less believe that there is a truth and 
there is a right that no trend of the 
time and no man’s will and no man’s 
power can change, that must be real- 
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ized and may be realized if only men 
think and do their best. To such 
fellow-Americans a mere theorist 
has two bits of extremely practical 
advice to give. One: Don’t ever de- 
spise abstract theory, for theory is 
the matrix of all practice. Two: 
Don’t allow the enemies of freedom 
to gull you into believing that the 
enemies of freedom are entitled to 
do their work under the guaranties 
of freedom. To extend freedom of 
action to those who despise free- 
dom and to those who call tyranny 
directed freedom, is to proclaim the 
Last Freedom: the freedom from 
being free. 

Hitler’s body may or may not be 
a-moldering in his grave. His soul 
is marching on. It is up to us to 
stop its march, and it may be later 
than we think. 


WHO CAN FORGET THE SHOCK 


By DorotHy HosBson 


HO, having dared one look 
into the fardown blue 

fathomless mountain lake 
of God’s deep kindness, granite-lipped, 
unripplestirred, can view 
with less than passion to atone 
the doubtful shallows of his own 
swamp-heart; or having sipped 


those vivid pure 


and winely sapphire waters, can endure 
the brackish taste of ego; having slept 
upon the edge’s glinting stone 

can ever then forget the shock, the dream 


of having slipped 


into the silent pool, expecting chill, 


to find it warmer still 


than earth’s most sunlit lowland stream. 





WHICH LEVIATHAN—BIG BUSINESS OR THE STATE? 


By C. J. EUSTACE 


HERE are two major schools of 

economists in our rapidly chang- 
ing capitalist - industrial society— 
those who believe that capitalism is 
breaking down, and who are doing 
their best to retrieve what they can 
of the old order; and those who be- 
lieve that what they euphemistically 
call “normalcy” will return once 
again, and that everything will be 
happily prosperous in the best of 
possible worlds. Needless to say 
both these schools of thought are 
doomed to have their fondest hopes 
dashed to the ground, since the new 
order is certainly not going to be 
either a return to the old status quo, 
or a modified adaptation of it. 

It is true that the seeds of our 
present world discontent are to be 
found in the breakdown of spiritual 
and cultural values in our civiliza- 
tion. But such a definition covers 
too generalized a ground. Spiritual 
despair, and the growth of material- 
ism show themselves in specifically 
concrete movements, and these af- 
fect not only the course of whole 
peoples, but each individual. 

To put the matter very bluntly, 
un-technically, and practically, our 
economic system is suffering from 
greed. Society has been “capital- 
ized,” money has been put to the 
wrong use, and the spiritual and per- 
sonal significance of men and wom- 
en has been forgotten. 


At least two popular and modern 
economists have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall of present-day 
society, and have written during the 
past ten years brilliant and provoca- 


tive books on the subject. These 
men are James Burnham, author of 
The Managerial Revolution and The 
Struggle for the World, and Peter 
Drucker, author of The End of Eco- 
nomic Man and of his new Big 
Business. 

Economics in a closely knit, world 
society is a very complicated busi- 
ness. But it is made immensely 
more complicated by the sudden ini- 
tiative of entrepreneurs, both scru- 
pulous and unscrupulous, who use 
the economy to further their own 
ends. Sometimes the aims they 
have in view are excellent, at other 
times they are iniquitous. 

The real theme of this article is 
the growing crisis between America 
and the European Continent. The 
nature of the crisis can be very sim- 
ply stated. It is that, for one rea- 
son or another, America has man- 
aged to remain aloof from the de- 
struction and revolutionary trends 
which have engulfed and destroyed 
the old Europe. Consequently the 
ideologies of the people of America, 
and those of the European peoples 
(and we are talking, not of Russia, 
which is again another problem, but 
of Western European nations) are 
very wide apart today, and will 
probably become even more sepa- 
rated. 

Democracy, to put the matter 
bluntly, is as dead as a coffin nail 
in Europe today. Even in England, 
where Britishers have tried to steer 
a middle way, democracy as it was 
understood in the old liberal sense, 
and as it is still understood in Amer- 
ica, is dying. 
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In 1936, before Munich, before 
the potential threat of a warlike 
Germany had overwhelmed Europe, 
Peter Drucker, a young Austrian 
economist, published The End of 
Economic Man. Peter Drucker was 
born in Vienna, worked and lived 
in Frankfurt, came to Britain to 
study economic conditions there, 
and has ended up as an American 
citizen. 

In 1936 the whole Western world 
seemed fascinated by but one activ- 
ity—to keep the wheels of industry 
turning in order to make profits for 
the shareholder and owners, and to 
give full employment which spells 
success for any economy, no matter 
of what kind. 

One thing was certain—capital- 
ist ideology was fast losing its ap- 
peal to move the masses. The capi- 
talist features of society have dis- 
appeared from every country in Eu- 
rope except possibly Sweden and 
Switzerland. In order for capital- 
ism to survive, it must find and use 
other capitalistic oases in other parts 
of the world—and what is left now 
for American capital? 

In 1936 Drucker’s book attracted 
attention, because he foresaw the 
challenge to democracy and its capi- 
talism from Soviet collectivism. But 
he hoped that our liberal capitalism 
could be re-ordered, made more hu- 
man, perhaps decentralized so as to 
extend employment. He hoped also 
that it would lose some of its inhu- 
man characteristics, and that it 
would become less utilitarian. 

Capitalism, in the ensuing years, 
and where it still exists in the old 
liberal, free society, has improved 
itself. It does try to have some con- 
sideration for its employees and 
managers, it does tend to decentral- 
ize. But it has lost nothing of its 
cunning and lust for profits, and it 
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still exercises a strong and un. 
healthy influence upon international 
affairs. 

In 1936 Drucker looked, as s0 
many other people did, to “demo- 
cratic discipline.” Alas—this has 
not materialized, nor has our soci- 
ety reorganized itself. There are all 
the signs, on the other hand, that 
capitalism is breaking down. It has 
been able to solve neither the prob- 
lem of unemployment, nor of grow- 
ing monopoly. An increase of gov- 
ernment activities takes over the 
functions of individual enterprise, 
since capitalism is in fact unable to 
produce or to give such services as 
roads, power projects, reforesta- 
tion, land reclamation, irrigation, 
etc. 

The war brought on another crisis 
for capitalism. It was unable to 
prepare for and wage the new, vi- 
cious, and iniquitous totalitarian 
war, which historians of a later age 
may well lament, and assign to 
twentieth-century man the respon- 
sibility for promoting and carrying 
it out. Democratic procedure tried 
to function clumsily at first by 
democratic means against those peo- 
ples which had adopted managerial 
or totalitarian methods of produc- 
tion and labor regimentation, but 
was forced in the long run to adopt 
the same methods. 

There is a terrifying analogy to 
be drawn between the two codes of 
behavior in the waging of this total 
war. The democracies laid aside 
one by one the moral and legal prin- 
ciples which had distinguished them 
as civilized nations, and were forced 
(if you will) to adopt the measures 
of their enemies. First there were 
reservations about neutral countries, 
then about bombing civilian popula- 
tions, and finally all reservations 
were dropped, and the naked law of 
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the jungle, backed up by technical 
power, prevailed. 

In 1941 James Burnham’s Mana- 
gerial Revolution was published. 
Burnham foresaw all this, but main- 
tained that between the apparent 
extremes of the old capitalism and 
the new socialism, there was a mid- 
dle way—he called it the managerial 
society. His thesis was that by dis- 
possession of the capitalist owners, 
whether large or small, and aboli- 
tion of their properties, a new elite 
of active managers, technicians and 
bureaucrats would in fact rule so- 
ciety. 

It has long been admitted that in 
modern capitalism, and especially 
in large concerns, ownership is di- 
vorced from managerial control. 
The owners are interested chiefly in 
dividends, and in the value of their 
shares, and in the size of the income 
they receive from their properties. 
They often live far away, sometimes 
in different countries, from the in- 
dustrial concerns they own. The 
managers appointed to run the con- 
cerns, have no real ownership in the 
business or concern. They may be, 
as the Germans say, “Straw Direc- 
tors,” but directorship in this sense 
usually implies no control over the 
way the business is run. The mana- 
gers either make the business pay, 
for an adequate quid pro quo of 
course, or they get fired. 

This managerial society is ob- 
viously totalitarian, since it is in- 
spired by finance, subject to it, and 
in fact deliberately directs produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption 
toward the end of making money 
fecund. Society is thus ordered on 
the basis of, and for the sake of, 
material wealth. 

This is the crux of the whole po- 
litico-social-economic problem. The 
direction of these enterprises is oft- 
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en hidden, or at least so far from 
the managerial center that nobody 
knows who does control the policies 
of the business. 

In such a society men and women 
become mere pawns in the game. 
They are workers, working for 
wages, and their wages fluctuate or 
grow larger only in proportion to 
the success or otherwise of the 
money game. Obviously at the be- 
ginning of the Second World War 
various groups of managerial cen- 
ters were involved. There was the 
managed German economy, the 
Japanese and Italian managed 
economies, and our own loosely 
knit, capitalistic internationally- 
managed economy. There was also 
the state-managed economy of So- 
viet Russia, a closed system. 

Capitalism, in itself, is a good 
system. It is based upon the idea 
of property, and a man needs prop- 
erty if he is to grow and find happi- 
ness in life. But capitalism, his- 
torically, has for centuries been per- 
verted, especially by the all perva- 
sive role of money. 

Drucker is well aware, in his book, 
of this situation. His solution—if 
solution it can be called—is that big 
business has come to stay, and that 
we had better make up our minds 
that this is so. Unfortunately 
Drucker does not tackle the prob- 
lems that really interest us today 
in relation to big business. He is 
content merely to foreshadow an in- 
creased efficiency of big business, 
and to imply that better production 
can be obtained under centralized, 
than under decentralized, manage- 
ment. 

Drucker therefore believes that 
capitalism, according to the Amer- 
ican pattern, has come to stay. 
Burnham does not believe this. He 
believes with Drucker that centrali- 
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zation of control in big business has 
come to stay, but this he believes 
will be in the hands of a technical 
elite, rather than in the hands of 
businessmen as such. Both men 
seem to unite in advocating a polit- 
ical and military union between 
America and Britain, presumably to 
perpetuate the present system, and 
to keep out any alien system. 

We are more interested in the via 
media, and especially in the Chris- 
tian solution. The middle way be- 
tween capitalism and socialism is 
to preserve the fundamental prin- 
ciples of capitalism, which is a suit- 
able system for human beings, and 
well suited, if sufficiently safeguard- 
ed, to all the needs of human na- 
ture. The principles that should 
animate a sound capitalism are in- 
evitably concerned with the right 
use of money as a medium to facili- 
tate exchange, and the free flow of 
production, distribution, and con- 
sumption, in accordance with hu- 
man needs and aspirations. 

When man is seen at the center 
of our economic problems—man, his 
happiness, his material needs, his 
security, and the opportunity to en- 
gage in profitable and responsible 
work—our dilemma will be solved. 
But if money as a commodity in it- 
self, interest-bearing and a monop- 
oly of the few, is seen as the pivot 
upon which all productive enter- 
prise rests, then obviously the 
smooth flow of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption is perverted 
and dammed up. 

A true capitalism, then, will en- 
visage not only the right use of 
money, but also a government safe- 
guarding in relation to its issue. 
Such safeguards will extend not only 
to the issue of actual treasury money 
(paper money and coin) but more 
especially to the regulation of cred- 


it, stocks and shares, and bank 
money. 

The old capitalism, in many re- 
spects perverted, brought with it its 
own political and social aspects, 
The rise of national states, even 
their scope and territorial shape, 
was often regulated by capitalistic 
initiative in private, and sometimes 
in unscrupulous hands. The shift 
of the locus of sovereignty from 
king to parliament, brought with it 
its own dangers, since the democ- 
racy of parliament seldom extended 
to social and economic relations. 
Indeed, even in the political field, 
democracy was in the early years 
of this century extended only to a 
portion of the adult population. Al- 
so the legal system enforced by the 
State upheld the general structure 
of capitalistic society. 

The effects of capitalism’s inabil- 
ity to solve the major problems that 
were brought about by its own 
abuses (unemployment, inability to 
wage totalitarian war, etc.) have 
raised in the social scale a new class 
of technicians who are in charge of 
production in industry, and in con- 
trol of government bureaus. These 
people attempt to do the job that 
private individuals used to do quite 
successfully. It is inevitable that 
these two groups tend to fuse, and 
that in fact they are taking over 
control of politics as well as eco- 
nomics. The planners are coming 
to power, and although planning 
is by no means synonymous with 
socialism, a collectivist society of a 
modified kind is already foreshad- 
owed in every Western nation with 
the exception of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the trends of 
the times are fairly clear. Private 
capital waits, bewildered and some- 
what annoyed, while public capital 
expands and enters, permeates, and 
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greatly influences our political and 
economic scene. The general pub- 
lic, who are also generally unedu- 
cated about what goes on behind 
the scenes, acquiesces uneasily at 
first, and then complacently, as the 
domain of government activities ex- 
tends and expands. 

The expansion of public capital, 
through the State, has had one bene- 
ficial effect. It has stopped, or at 
least curtailed, the operations of the 
international financiers and bank- 
ers, Whose huge undertakings and 
influence upon the money markets 
of the world caused the great de- 
pression of the nineteen thirties. 
The operations of these financial 
entrepreneurs have been curtailed, 
because the expansion of public 
capital through the state tends to 
bring prosperity within mutually 
exclusive political and economic 
systems, and also commands na- 
tional unity. And yet international- 
ism of a kind must prevail. 

One would be rash indeed io at- 
tempt to prophesy, but the indica- 
tions are that, within our English- 
speaking democracies, and we hope 
within a much wider sphere where 
the cultural and political liberties 
of Western civilization will continue 
to be observed, the emphasis will be 
upon the well-being of the home 
economy first, upon which both pri- 
vate and public capital should con- 
centrate, rather than upon the in- 
ternational export-import market, 
which is so highly speculative—and 
so profitable to those few who are 
in “the know.” 

If capitalism itself, as a system, 
breaks down, then there remains 
nothing but the influence of the 
ever-expanding and powerful State 
to give order and peace to society. 
And this means, however benign the 
intentions of the men, who are be- 
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hind the State, loss of human ini- 
tiative, waning responsibility, less 
self-discipline, and an inevitable 
decrease within the economy itself 
of the worth of human personality, 
and a depreciation of the truly hu- 
man qualities that distinguish man 
from an automaton. 

Actually the choice between a re- 
turn to exploitation by capitalism, 
or state control, should not be nec- 
essary. Order in our civilization is 
the greatest need of our culture. Ac- 
tually each aspect of culture has its 
own order to maintain, and its own 
business to run. Yet all are inter- 
connected by a common purpose, 
which should be to minister to man’s 
well-being, and to serve his spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and material needs. 

One would imagine that such 
truths were self-obvious. But today 
they seem to be forgotten. The old 
humanities derived their leadership 
from an aristocracy. Actually the 
majority of men are less illiterate 
than they were, so that the new 
leadership, and the new humanist 
dream, must be democratic. 

We tend to forget today that there 
are non-political functions of soci- 
ety. These must proceed from the 
free activity of the civilized com- 
munity, and yet such activity must 
not be “free” in the sense that it is 
not organized. There must be or- 
ganization, and it must be volun- 
tary. All of us must take more in- 
terest in the various functions of 
society. We must unite to prevent 
exploitation in economics, disinte- 
gration in our culture, and our unity 
must not be political. It must tran- 
scend politics. 


Thus, we face today’s problem in 
our democracy. The spiritual ener- 
gies of countless ordinary men and 
women are held in bond primarily 
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to economic or political interests. 
Yet many know instinctively that to 
serve society in a non-political way 
is the noblest of vocations. It is, 
indeed, the greatest need of the 
hour; and yet it is the need least 
fulfilled. 

What is meant by “serving society 
in a non-political way”? Obvious- 
ly man wishes to exhaust, not only 
the secrets of matter, which he at- 
tempts to plumb through the use of 
the sciences, but also to indulge in 
activities that are independent of 
matter—spiritual actions, aesthet- 
ically and culturally inspired ac- 
tions. The common basis of action 
must take an organic form, or 
forms, of its own. Actually at the 
moment the realm of culture—the 
press, the radio, education, and the 
theater—are either invaded by an- 
archic individualism, or by the 


state, or by financial capitalism. 
Even the liberty of the press and 


the moving pictures is limited, their 
cultural value diminished. The in- 
creasing control of the public mind 
will inevitably bring about totalita- 
rianism. 

Therefore there must emerge free 
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men and women, saints, mystics, 
poets, and practical men with vi- 
sion, who will not be afraid to come 
forward with courage, to proclaim 
the fundamental human verities. 
And these human verities, in the last 
analysis, derive all their truth and 
their force from the convictions of 
religion. 

The mind of man is exiled from 
the glory of God, and it must em- 
ploy the poor language of theolog- 
ical and philosophical truth. But it 
must employ this language, which 
indicates the stability of faith. In 
order to be free from the domina- 
tion either of big business, with its 
emphasis on commercialism and 
money; and from socialism, with 
its emphasis upon state-control, the 
free peoples of the world must, each 
within their respective countries, as- 
sert again the perennial Christian 
and human values of culture. They 
must seek to order society from 
above, by their own initiative, by 
their self-sacrifice and individual 
and public common _ endeavors. 
Only then, and if such steps are 
taken, can our society be free from 
the totalitarian menace. 


FAME 


By OLIvE M. BricGs 


GREAT oak falls, slain by the storm, a flash, a crash, 
How the sound of it echoes along the peaks! 
But the violet droops on her slender stem, 
Her perfume dies and no one speaks. 





MARCUS THE GOOD 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


HE ancient column of Marcus 
Aurelius, now crowned by a 
statue of St. Paul, rises 145 feet into 
the Italian sky from the busy Piazza 
Colonna, debouching from the Corso 
Umberto I. in Rome. It was erected 
to commemorate his victories over 
the Dacians and Marcomani, and is 
adorned with reliefs of battle scenes. 
But the real memorial of the last of 
the five Good Emperors is the inti- 
mate diary that has come down to 
us under the title of Meditations. 

The original work, written in 
Greek, is “directed to himself,” 
though today it is known to all the 
world. Jotted down in the last quar- 
ter of the second century of our era, 
a private journal of his lonely 
thoughts in the quiet intervals of 
his military campaigns, the book is 
first mentioned in 350 a. p. We hear 
no more of it until the year 900. 
The first printed edition appeared 
together with a Latin translation in 
1558. There are now well over two 
hundred editions of the text, and 
the little book has been translated 
into Czech, Polish, Russian and Per- 
sian, as well as into all the other 
modern languages of the Western 
World. 

This ancient Line-a-Day con- 
tains not facts but fancies—ponder- 
ings upon the riddle of existence. 
It is the record of a lonely soul’s en- 
deavor to reach a final decision as 
to the nature of the universe. Is the 
universe the work of God, or a mere 
accidental assemblage of material 
particles brought together by acci- 
dent on a cosmic scale? “Gods or 


atoms?” is his despairing cry. And 
the writer remains agnostic to the 
end. He cannot say. 

Naturally in a work of this kind, 
containing the outpourings of his 
varying moods, the story of his 
hopes and fears and changing emo- 
tions, we cannot look for systema- 
tized philosophy. The book was 
never intended to be read by us—or 
by anyone except its author. It at- 
tempts to convince no one, except 
perhaps the writer. “Surely there 
are gods!” he cries at times, hoping 
against hope. The Epicurean mate- 
rialism—the atomism of Leucippus 
and Democritus—repels him. But 
he fears it may be true. 

These Meditations serve as a 
strange foil to the Confessions of 
St. Augustine: that self-registered 
Odyssey of a human soul which 
takes the form of an extended prayer 
to God. Here, on the contrary, is a 
man conversing with himself, with 
his own pitiful, yet gallant human- 
ity. It is a unique source book for 
the knowledge of personality. 

Marcus begins by an inventory, a 
taking of stock. Being unable to 
pour out his gratitude to God, he 
sets down in detail his indebtedness 
to his fellow men for their helpful- 
ness to him by precept, by example 
or by inspiration otherwise afford- 
ed. He lists the sources of his quali- 
ties and of his convictions. 

“From my father” (known to him 
mainly by rumor but partly also by 
recollection) .. . “modesty and man- 
liness.” The man’s character is at 
once revealed to us by the recital of 
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the things which he prizes. “From 
my mother . . . abstention from the 
very thought of evil.” We see at 
once why the great Emperor was 
enrolled in the category of “the 
Good.” 

So the catalogue of benefits un- 
forgot proceeds. And then comes 
the clue to his outlook upon life. 
“From Rusticus” (a Stoic philoso- 
pher of Rome) ... “an introduction 
to The Discourses of Epictetus. So 
the Roman Emperor and the Greek 
slave were eventually linked by the 
same noble outlook upon life—the 
Stoic philosophy. 

Perhaps most surprising of all in 
the absolute ruler of the Western 
World is this ideal of government 
which Marcus reports that he 


learned from his_ brother-in-law 
Severus: “the concept of a State 
with one law for all, founded upon 
equality and freedom of speech” 
(we seem to be listening to Thomas 


Jefferson) . . . “a monarchy that 
prizes above all things else the lib- 
erty of its subjects.” 

Here we have the revelation of a 
philosophy of the State most un- 
usual in an Emperor of Rome. 

Without laying claim to all the 
good qualities he has listed, he is in- 
dicating the influence of others upon 
his life and giving credit where 
credit is due. 

One of the crying needs of the 
times—of all times—he feels, is co- 
operation among mortals. He is re- 
minded (like Paul) of the analogy 
of the body and its members. “To 
thwart one another,” he declares, 
“is to fly in the face of Nature.” So 
Tolstoy also felt that the most im- 
portant thing in life was for man 
to unite with man. 

Duty is to him a stern taskmas- 
ter. The shortness of human life 
admonishes us to put aside mere 
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selfish absorption in books. “That 
has not been assigned to you,” he 
reminds himself. What, then, has 
been allotted as his _ portion? 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do,” he says, “do it like a man— 
and a Roman!” 

It matters not what others may 
think or say—for who are they that 
pass judgment? “There is a divine 
monitor within.” Not Socrates alone 
was conscious of a guiding Voice. 

Man’s sole helmsman for the haz- 
ardous voyage of life is Philosophy. 
And the Stoic philosophy which he 
found expounded by Epictetus in 
the Discourses advocates living in 
accordance with Nature. Naught 
else abides. 

Like Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, 
too, believes that the unexamined 
life is not worth living. Selfishness 
has no part in upright conduct. 
Nor should one do good grudgingly. 
“Be of a cheerful countenance. It 
is necessary to stand—not to be set 
—upright,” he remarks. 

The chief characteristic of a good 
man (says Marcus) is to welcome— 
yes, to embrace—whatever befalls. 
Resignation is a Stoic as well as a 
Christian grace. And though all men 
were to refuse credence to one’s 
simple, modest and cheerful be- 
havior—let one not be angry with 
them. For at the close of life one 
must be pure and at peace and 
ready to depart. 

Remembering his natural delight 
in holidays spent at Praeneste in 
the Alban Hills, or by the sea, the 
Emperor rebukes himself for seek- 
ing such external aids to peace of 
mind. The philosopher should be 
able to take refuge from outward 
storms and inward passions within 
the citadel of his own soul. For once 
you have effaced the opinion “I am 
harmed,” the feeling, too, will dis- 
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appear—and with it the harm as 
well. As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he affected. 

Fame was a very real temptation 
to this distinguished ruler of the 
greatest empire on earth. He longs 
to be remembered. And so he re- 
bukes himself by a reminder of the 
immensity of time, and the little- 
ness of the earth, and the vanity of 
applause. Besides, those who praise 
will soon themselves be dead and 
forgotten. The beautiful thing, the 
virtuous act, is so in itself—not be- 
cause it is called so by others. 

And so he proposes a new atti- 
tude toward history. Think, for a 
moment (he says to himself) of the 
reign of Vespasian—now a century 
in the past. Life went on then as 
now. There were births and mar- 
riages and funerals. Men schemed 
and prayed, did good or evil—and 
died. “Vanity of vanities’”—all is 
Or think of Trajan’s 


emptiness. 
reign, only seventy-five years ago. 
That, too, has been swallowed up 


by oblivion. What, then, remains 
for us to consider worthy of emula- 
tion or effort? One thing only: up- 
right thoughts, unselfish conduct, 
honesty of speech, acceptance of our 
lot in life. 

“You are a little soul, bearing 
about the dead weight of a body— 
as Epictetus used to say.” Evident- 
ly the edition used by Marcus was 
a fuller version of the Discourses 
than is extant today . 

Think of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum (dead cities for a century 
even in his time) and remember 
that Time is a river that sweeps all 
before it. “Be like a headland of 
rock” against which its waves may 
break. 

At daybreak, when it is time to 
arise and you are tempted to roll 
over in bed for one more nap (says 
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the Emperor of the world), say to 
yourself: “I must arise to do a 
man’s work.” 

Regarding the attitude of a bene- 
factor toward kindnesses which he 
has bestowed: “Be like the vine, 
that again bears its fruit in due 
season.” 

As for prayers, they should be 
simple and direct, like those of the 
ancient Athenians: “O dear God, 
send rain upon the plowed land and 
the meadows of the Athenians.” 

Here is a thought to dwell upon: 
“I have it in my power to refrain 
from doing anything that is con- 
trary to my conscience or to God.” 
Where life is possible, there it is 
also possible to live well. And vir- 
tue, of course, is its own reward. 
The man who consistently does good 
deeds will become a good man. 

A man’s duty is to perform the 
task on hand—regardless of wheth- 
er he is cold or warm, sleepy or 
wide awake, dying or what not! 
There sounds the true Stoic note. 

As for seeking “to get even with 
someone”: the best kind of revenge 
(says Marcus) is not to do likewise. 
Don’t imitate your enemy. If a man 
is mistaken in his views regarding 
conduct, teach him better — and 
feel no resentment. Think how in- 
tolerant you are to oppose a man’s 
natural impulses! How Tolstoy 
would have applauded that senti- 
ment! “Resist not him that is evil” 
—but you may try to reform him. 

Be careful not to become “im- 
perialized”; don’t be “Caesarified,” 
this Emperor warns himself in his 
private diary. Rather hold up be- 
fore your mental gaze as a model 
your predecessor, Antoninus Pius: 
he who was called (like Aeneas) 
“the Good.” He was never in a 
hurry, held no grudge against those 
unjust to him, turned a deaf ear to 
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slander, was loyal to his friends; 
yes, and he revered the gods—but 
was not superstitious. 

So he now attempts to reason 
himself into a believing mood: “If 
the gods took counsel about me,” 
he says, “they took counsel for my 
good.” However, granting for the 
sake of argument that the material- 
istic explanation of the universe is 
true—“an impious thought”—-yet, 
if that were true, we may still take 
thought for ourselves, though the 
gods regard us not. 

The Emperor feels that it is worth 
much to endure liars and evil-doers 
gladly —or, at least, graciously! 
And how consoling it is to think 
of all the good men among one’s 
contemporaries. And then comes 
the sudden sobering thought: “How 
many with whom I entered the 
world have already departed from 
it!” There is constantly to be found 
in his writings this note of urgency: 
eheu, fugaces (he says, in effect) 
“how soon will the passing of time 
conceal all things!” 

“Do not be ashamed to be helped,” 
says the ruler of the world to him- 
self; “like that lame soldier who 
couldn’t climb the wall — but his 
comrades helped him.” We recall 
that these lines were written at 
night in his tent, on the frontier of 
the Empire, near the modern city 
of Vienna, as a relaxation from the 
sterner business of fighting for his 
country. 

Perhaps he remembered that 
lame ex-slave, who wrote the book 
from which he had drawn his views 
on the way of life. Yet Epictetus 
disdained the help of others and in- 
sisted on self-sufficiency. And where 
are the great teachers now! “How 
many a Chrysippus, a Socrates, an 
Epictetus has time already con- 
sumed!” 
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But “count your blessings,” he 
admonishes himself. “Just think 
how you would covet them—if you 
didn’t have these things!” Still, 
don’t let yourself become too at- 
tached to them. The happiest life 
depends on the fewest possible 
things. 

If matters go wrong, whom are 
we to blame, gods, or atoms? But 
why blame anyone? Try rather to 
set the thing right. “You don’t 
imagine that pleasure is the end of 
life, do you? That is unthinkable!” 
So he speaks out in opposition to 
Epicurus—and even to Aristotle. 

Nature molds to its own purposes 
whatever interference or opposition 
it meets (so it is that pearls come 
into being); in like manner we, 
too, may turn stumblingblocks into 
steppingstones. 

And then comes a most remark- 
able statement: “It would not be 


right for me to cause pain to my- 
self,” for “I have never knowingly 
pained anyone.” Not many can say 
the like. 

“Thou hast made us for Thyself,” 
says St. Augustine to God in the 
opening sentence of his great prayer, 


The Confessions. The pagan Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius says: “Men 
are born for the sake of each other.” 

“Don’t hope for the realization of 
Plato’s ideal state (remarks this 
philosopher-king to himself), but be 
satisfied at even a slight advance. 

“What is man’s chief end?” he 
inquires of himself. “To be good.” 
And he reflects that while a branch 
may be forever separated from the 
vine of which it forms a part, a man 
is separated from his fellows only 
by his own deliberate act—and may 
also reunite himself with society as 
a whole. “Be of one bush—but not 
of one mind,” he says. 

Like a true Stoic, he reminds him- 
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self that it is not the conduct of 
other men toward us that annoys 
us: it is our opinion of that con- 
duct! 

“O man,” he says to himself at 
the close of the last book, “you have 
been a citizen of this great City— 
what matter how long—whether for 
five years or for fifty?” 

Such a man was Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, ruler as Emperor of 
Rome from 161-180, as he stands 
self-revealed in the pages of the 
secret diary intended for no eye 
save his own. 

How hard it is to conceive of such 
a man as deliberately persecuting 
the Christians—or any other sect. 
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C. R. Haines, who translated the 
Meditations for the Loeb Library, 
believes that Marcus was far from 
wishing to punish the Christians, 
but considered them “misguided en- 
thusiasts, who had to be punished 
as the law then stood.” It will be 
remembered that the principal 
charge brought against the Chris- 
tians was one of disloyalty to the 
State — of treason — in refusing to 
burn at least a pinch of incense be- 
fore the Emperor’s statue. 

Surely his known character, as it 
is revealed to us in his unique diary, 
is not that of a deliberate persecu- 
tor, but rather of a man of broad 
tolerance—a lover of mankind. 


HOREB 


By RACHEL Harris CAMPBELL 


ROUCH in the cave here, let the whirlwind pass, 
Tearing the hill-trees, sending the rock-mass 
Hurtling with thunder of Titans. Crouch low, be still! 


Let the storm have its will. 


Fling yourself down, lie quiet. The heaving earth 
Travails, bringing lewd monsters to their birth. 
Humble yourself, press your face in the shuddering grass 


Till the temblor pass. 


Plunge in dark water, sink in ooze, lie deep, 

While troops of flame through the agonized forest sweep, 
With giant ruin, red banners flung heaven-high. 

Let the wild fire go by. 


Save yourself, but adore not. When all is still, 
And twilight birds sing from the blackened hill, 

A holy silence will follow, tender and clear 

As sound, soft as the spirit, too low for the ear. 
Oh, that will be the Voice you have longed to hear. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Word AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 


REINHOLD SCHNEIDER 


Christian Conscience of the German People 


“Christians, this one is my witness 
who to future generations 
will attest my righteousness.” 


tan aro 
HESE lines by Calderon are 
used as a motto for the book 
Las Casas before Charles V., pub- 
lished in 1938, in Hitler-Germany, 
by Reinhold Schneider.! 

Who is the author who thus dares 
to claim he remained “righteous” 
under a pressure which turned 
many good people into scoundrels 
and which revealed so many strong 
men’s weaknesses? In this coun- 
try, the opinion is widespread that 
there are no decent people left in 
Germany, that they have all been 
killed after having spent some time 
in a concentration camp. One of 
the numerous proofs that this no- 
tion is erroneous is Reinhold 
Schneider’s life and work, especial- 
ly his book on Las Casas which, 
in historical disguise, severely at- 
tacks the horrors of Nazism. 

That this appreciation of Rein- 
hold Schneider is being shared by 


1 Reinhold Schneider, Las Casas vor Karl V., 
Leipzig, 1938. 


educated Germans today, can be 
gleaned from the number of edi- 
tions through which his books are 
running, and from his numerous 
contributions to valuable post-Hitler 
periodicals. The honorary degree, 
a rare distinction in Germany, was 
bestowed upon the poet by the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, in 1946, by that 
of Miinster, in 1947. He is one of 
the most widely read authors in 
Germany. 

Reinhold Schneider was men- 
tioned by the participants in the un- 
successful July revolution, as be- 
longing to them. That he had no 
active part in the plot was due to 
his religion which prevented him 
from considering assassination as 
the solution of any problem. In his 
beautiful memorial for the victims 
of the July plot he gives a moving 
account of his own inner conflict. 
His inevitable Christian duty seemed 
to him to demand that he actively 
oppose evil as embodied in Hitler 
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and his cohorts. If however the 
only means of opposing that evil was 
the murder of those leaders, to take 
part in that act was impossible to 
him. He describes the tragic self- 
sacrifice of those who planned the 
attack on Hitler realizing as they 
did that, in the case of success, their 
hands would be stained with blood. 
He was torn by the dilemma, caused 
by his insight into the sins com- 
mitted by Hitler and his followers, 
and his own inability to act against 
them. He could not conscientious- 
ly act, but he spoke. 

When, in 1933, Hitler came into 
power, Schneider was thirty years 
old and had already published sev- 
eral historical and philosophical 
monographs. In them he had clear- 
ly expressed his condemnation of 
dictatorship and war. The son of 


a Protestant father, he had at first 
concentrated on Prussian and Eng- 


lish history. However, in accord- 
ance with his gradual progress to- 
ward Catholicism—his mother’s re- 
ligion—he became more and more 
absorbed in the history of the Iber- 
ian peninsula, especially in the per- 
sonality of Philip II. The experi- 
ence of Nazism as the outcome of 
an attitude, utterly un-Christian, 
drew Schneider deeper and deeper 
into the philosophy of Christianity 
and may have hastened his even- 
tual adoption of the Catholic faith. 
In his earlier books the author’s 
aversion to violence and cruelty 
rests simply on general human eth- 
ics. In all his works written dur- 
ing the rule of Hitler and after, his 
moral conviction is clearly rooted 
in Christianity. This is why he 
chose to describe Bartolomé de las 
Casas’ fight against the Spanish 
conquistadors’ brutal treatment of 
the American natives. Las Casas, 
Dominican friar and Bishop of 
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Chiapa, was bound to condemn the 
Spanish claim to being a “superior 
race,” with authority to “rule over 
the earth” and to lay down the law 
for “inferior races.” How, asked 
Las Casas, can people who claim to 
be Christians disgrace and discredit 
Christianity by despising the dig- 
nity of human beings, created in the 
image of God and redeemed by 
Christ who died for them? The re- 
semblance between the horrors de- 
cried by Las Casas, and those com- 
mitted by the Nazis is so striking 
that it is hard to understand why 
the author did not pay for the book 
with his life or at least his freedom. 
That he did not sheds some light on 
the stupidity of the censors who 
permitted its publication, and, the 
fact that Schneider was not de- 
nounced by his readers, shows that 
there must have been a considerable 
group of educated people who rel- 
ished this severe criticism of the 
Nazi system. 

However, it did not escape the 
eye of the Gestapo that, before and 
during the war, thousands of mim- 
eographed sheets carried the poet’s 
sonnets and appeals (Aufrufe) by 
underground channels into German 
homes and to the German front. 
From 1940 on, he could no longer 
publish anything on the right side 
of the Rhine, but had to make use 
of an Alsatian publishing house. 
In 1945, a trial of the poet was in- 
stituted which was stopped only by 
the armies of liberation. His al- 
leged crime was defeatism—a de- 
featism which had its roots in the 
Christian belief that “no good end 
could result from bad means” and 
that the Nazi means were “bad.” It 
was during the heyday of Hitlerism 
that, in a language of almost Bibli- 
cal simplicity, the poet told the Ger- 
man people that they were in the 
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wrong. That if they would only 
listen, they could hear groans com- 
ing from all corners of a world weep- 
ing over the German sin. He called 
on them to do penance for “on every 
bed” someone was “dying in pain,” 
as a result of their crimes. While 
the masses were blinded, as Schnei- 
der claimed, by “false glamor” and 
“disguised corrupters” he was ago- 
nized by the thought of the inevi- 
table accounting to be demanded by 
the Eternal Judge. “Oh my peo- 
ple, how will you bear His word, 
unless you offer your sufferings in 
atonement” is the motif, sounding 
again and again in his poems. 
Catastrophe came to the nation. 
As might have been expected, it 
found Reinhold Schneider ready to 
suffer with his people and to share 
the blame with them. “Catastro- 
phe,” however, for him retained its 
true meaning of turning-point. For 
Schneider, the present catastrophe 
is not a misfortune, but something 
to be warmly welcomed, a last 
chance. “A people,” as he writes in 
a letter about the Germans, “who, 
unlike any other nation, have had 
the unique experience of grieving 
over their military victories,” such 
a people ought to be happy that 
there will no longer be such cause 
for grief. “This,” we read in a son- 
net, “is the day of grace, when God 
is enabling the human heart to find 
itself once more.” It is a God-given 
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grace that the German people are be- 
ing led back to righteousness, 
through the hell which they are now 
suffering. It is a grace to be al- 
lowed to do penance for one’s sins, 
and to suffer part of one’s purga- 
tory here on earth. But however 
severe this penance may be, it will 
not have its purging effect if it is 
looked upon as a vengeful punish- 
ment, inflicted on the defeated, by 
the victor. In order to bring about 
the necessary transformation, pen- 
ance must be gladly accepted for 
what it really is: the logical and 
consistent result of past misdeeds. 
From this acknowledgment of guilt 
no one can be exempted. Everyone 
who belongs to the nation has to 
bear his part of the blame and to 
pay his individual share of the cost. 
In many beautiful sonnets and es- 
says, now published in the French 
occupation zone of Germany, Schnei- 
der stresses again and again that 
the “wreckage” of the bygone era 
will be fruitless unless it is filled 
with the spirit of the new era, i.e., 
with repentance and inner recon- 
struction. 

Assuredly Reinhold Schneider 
lives up to his own postulate made 
in one of his early essays. There 
he called it the “function of an art- 
ist ... to grasp the truth, awaken 
the conscience, and renew his fel- 
low men.” 

Eva C. WUNDERLICH. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


READ the_-first chapters of Dostoiev- 
ski’s story on the train that was 
taking me to an inspection tour of Sing 
Sing’s old cell blocks during a course 
in penology at the New York School of 
Social Service in 1905. It was not an 
enjoyable combination. For years I 
tried to avoid seeing Sing Sing from 
the train but now if I inadvertently 
look up, the watch towers and guards 
bring to my mind, not so much the 
prison grimness, as that young man 
lying on his bed looking at the peeling 
wallpaper and going over in his mind 
the details of the murder. 
I have never reopened the book but 
I recall a singularly dreary dramatiza- 
tion of it about 1935. The present ver- 
sion leaves a completely different im- 
pression; fairly bubbling with life and 
movement, instead of living inside the 
abnormal mind of the paranoiac Ro- 
dion, one is caught up in the myriad 
proceedings of the old St. Petersburg 
lodging house—rowdy, tender, sordid 
and tragic—with the figure of Kater- 
ina and her hungry little children 
emerging vividly out of the welter. De- 
cidedly the primary weakness of Dos- 
toievski’s drama is that Katerina has 
no integral part in the development of 
Rodion’s story except in being the 
stepmother of Sonia who is respon- 
sible for Rodion’s final conversion and 
confession. Instead of being the con- 
centrated essence of a sick mind, the 
play is a sprawling group picture with 
an abundance of lively detail which 
can’t fail to distract from the main 
issue. One knows virtually nothing 
about Rodion before he commits his 
crime except that he is a moody young 
student, but certainly a young man 
who kills two women with an ax 
needs as much of a build-up for sym- 
pathy as Euripides grants Medea. In 
fact there couldn’t be a sharper con- 
trast in techniques than the concen- 
trated focus of the Greek tragedy and 


the diffused interests of Rodney Ack- 
land’s dramatization of Crime and 
Punishment. What might have been a 
Russian Hamlet’s writhings against his 
conscience becomes the exceptionally 
vivid mirror of Rodion’s external life, 
and without any disrespect to Mr. Giel- 
gud, who has my unreserved admira- 
tion, it is Katerina, whom I had for- 
gotten in the book, who conquered my 
imagination. 

In Paul Sherriff’s set for the present 
production, four separate rooms are 
visible as well as a hallway and stair- 
case, all of them swarming with people, 
while Rodion’s room remains dark for 
some time after the rise of the curtain 
so that the children and Katerina have 
the first inning. Rodion has a theory 
that superior people should prove their 
superiority by ridding the earth of its 
vermin but unfortunately, after killing 
off the wicked pawnshop mistress, he 
also has to kill her patient, pious sis- 
ter as material witness. The wicked 
old woman never appears but the 
audience has been introduced to the 
good sister so that the cards are heavily 
stacked against the hero. 

Katerina, dying of T.B., with her de- 
lusions of grandeur, her drunken hus- 
band and her pitiful little girls is 
played by Lillian Gish with a fragile 
force and pity that keeps her in the 
center of the canvas. Komisarjevsky, 
as director, has tuned the whole pro- 
duction to such a high pitch that both 
Miss Gish and Mr. Gielgud have to play 
at a continually hysterical tempo but 
Miss Gish manages to keep her per- 
formance more muted. Sokoloff, who 
first appeared here as Puck with Rein- 
hardt is the Examining Magistrate who 
craftily works toward Rodion’s full 
confession. One is struck by the pure- 
ly legal means he employs and the hint 
of mercy for a confession he holds 
out under the Imperial Government 
when one considers present Soviet 
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methods. Sokoloff turns out a finished 
performance. Sanford Meisner is 
Katerina’s reprobate husband and Al- 
exander Scourby, Rodion’s comrade. 
Dolly Haas has dignity and poise as 
Sonia who sells herself to get bread 
for her starving sisters and who brings 
Rodion to repentance, but her voice 
has little emotional impact. 

Mr. Gielgud’s Rodion Romanitch 
Raskolnikoff in no way compares with 
his greatest of Hamlets but then neither 
does a mediocre dramatization com- 
pare with a great play. He has now 
shown us the diversity of his genius 
in tragedy and comedy but I feel very 
strongly that full credit has not been 
given him as the director of the Medea 
nor to his magnanimity in taking over 
the purely supporting role of Jason. 
Certainly Miss Anderson would be the 
first to admit that the transcendence 
of her own performance is built upon 
the intelligence of the staging. Our 
stages owes much to him. 

Crime and Punishment has such a 
strong undercurrent of Christianity 
that the atheists are on hand with 
literature outside the theater.—At the 
National. 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—The first time 
the Hartmans crossed my horizon was 
at some charity ball, and in the mid- 
dle of their waltz, Mr. Hartman sud- 
denly dropped Mrs. Hartman with a 
thud. on the polished floor. The audi- 
ence gave a gasp of sympathy—then 
as things in the dance went from bad 
to worse, they realized they were be- 
ing “spoofed” and rocked hilariously 
with the couple who have always en- 
deared themselves to their public. It 
is pleasant to welcome them now in a 
show all their own. Angel in the 
Wings, like Antony and Cleopatra, 
opens upon the central figures, and the 
Hartmans project one of their famous 
dance routines before Hank Ladd has 
a chance to say anything about them. 
Mr. Hartman has one of the funniest 
faces on the stage whether seriously 
deadpan or lit up with an engulfing 
grin, and Mrs. Hartman, eager as a ter- 
rier, makes the most of his comic pos- 
sibilities. Besides Mr. Ladd as the 
“Angel” of the show, there are only 
seven others in the cast. This elim- 
inates a chorus but provides actors for 
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the sketches, which include the Hart- 
mans as explorers giving a native 
dance for the Salina Select Garden 
Club with Viola Roache as a Mrs. Hok- 
inson who gets very much involved 
in the dance; the Hartmans in a take- 
off of a radio breakfast program; the 
Hartmans paying a first visit to the 
Persian Room where Elaine Stritch 
does a travesty of Hildegarde and, all 
by themselves, the Hartmans revive 
memories of vaudeville with Professor 
de Marco and Company—which is a 
gem. Nadine Gae and Peter Hamilton 
appear in some exciting modern 
dances and there is an unusually good 
tap dancer, Johnny Barnes, while 
Elaine Stritch gives a brilliant satire on 
torch singing. Donald Oenslager is re- 
sponsible for the gay sets and cos- 
tumes and Mr. Ladd for some of the 
sketches. Although Mr. Ladd does 
have some ancient and unprofitable 
jokes in his monologues, he is also 
sometimes very funny.—At the Coronet. 


LAMP AT MIDNIGHT.—This is the play 
which the Experimental Theater dis- 
carded in favor of Charles Laughton in 
Brecht’s very dull Galileo. Emphati- 
cally Lamp at Midnight is much the 
better play and Peter Capell’s perform- 
ance far overtops Laughton’s. Absorb- 
ing throughout its many scenes, it fol- 
lows the struggle of a scientist to rec- 
oncile his science with his faith. The 
action of churchmen in forcing Galileo 
to deny that the earth is a planet of the 
sun has always been a fertile field for 
criticism, and although Mr. Stavis has 
made Galileo’s personal faith complete- 
ly sincere he has drawn a lurid pic- 
ture of clerical tyranny, dissimulation 
and the Inquisition. Few present-day 
Catholics would wish to defend all the 
activities or all the methods of the In- 
quisition. It is common knowledge 
that the Inquisition was suspicious of 
four of the greatest saints including 
Ignatius, the founder of the Society of 
Jesus. It is the strength of the Church 
that she is not ashamed to acknowledge 
with full publicity the mistakes of her 
clerics and prelates. She canonized the 
girl who defied the French Inquisition 
to the end. 

But there are certain other aspects of 
the play which ask for discussion, and 
my strongest objection is to the char- 
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acter of Cardinal Bellarmine, whose in- 
terview with Galileo in Rome just after 
he had discovered Jupiter’s satellites 
with his new telescope is the crux of 
the drama. In the play, the Cardinal 
agreed with the faculties of the Italian 
Universities that to tell men that the 
earth was not the center of the universe 
might foster new heresies. “It might 
teach men to think and thought is dan- 
gerous to faith in the Church,” is the 
gist of the lines in the script. I chal- 
lenge any such statement from Bellar- 
mine who had been schooled by a 
Thomist. Credo ut intelligam—intel- 
ligo ut credam (I believe that I may 
understand—I understand that I may 
believe) had been the guiding prin- 
ciple for Scholastic philosophy laid 
down by St. Anselm, which had been 
followed by such scientists as Novara, 
Nicholas of Cusa and Copernicus. 
“Of all human pursuits that of wisdom 
is the most perfect,” wrote St. Thomas 
Aquinas who permitted no divorce be- 
tween faith and reason. In fact St. 
Thomas had also suggested that the 
entire Aristotelian system of astronomy 
might be found in error (Liber II de 
Coelo Lecture 17). But “really to know 
is to know the causes” (Vere scire est 
per causas scire), and Galileo never un- 
derstood the law that explained what 
he saw in his telescope which was to 
be developed by Newton. Bellarmine, 
therefore, had scientific grounds for 
telling Galileo he must treat his theory 
only as an hypothesis and must not 
teach or defend it. But, on the other 
hand, his caution does mark the de- 
cline of the Scholastic ideals, for in the 
preceding century, Pope Clement VII. 
himself, had requested Copernicus to 
publish his treatise on the new helio- 
centric theory. Bellarmine is also 
made a very forbidding person in the 
play, whereas he was in life renowned 
for kindliness. 

Cardinal Barberini, a member with 
Galileo of the scientific society of the 
Lincei, lacked the courage of Clement 
when he became Urban VII., and when 
Galileo, sixteen years after Bellarmine’s 
admonition, published his discussion 
on Two Systems of the World, the Pope 
ordered the Inquisition to make Ga- 
lileo recant his belief in the Copernican 
system. (Galileo’s famous exclamation 
“Eppur’ si muove” is now said to be 
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apocryphal but I am glad Stavis used 
it.) Brecht’s Galileo took the recanta- 
tion far more sluggishly than the hero 
of Stavis. Strangely enough it is now 
considered that Galileo’s really im- 
portant contribution to astronomy was 
not what he saw through his telescope 
and his theory of the earth’s motion for 
which he adduced the false proof of 
the oceans’ tides but his treatise on the 
science of motion—velocities and the 
parabolas of projectiles—which was 
published five years after his encoun- 
ter with the Inquisition while he was 
living on a pension from the Pope. As 
a matter of fact three other astrono- 
mers in Holland and England drew the 
same conclusions at the same period 
from telescopes. 

In a very dramatic scene, Mr. Stavis 
has shown that three Cardinals refused 
to place their signatures on the edict 
of the Inquisition, as did the Pope, who 
explained that the Vatican wished no 
“ex cathedra” ban to be placed on the 
Copernican theory. 

New Stages, which has produced 
Lamp at Midnight, has a well equipped 
little theater at 199 Bleecker Street just 
south of Washington Square and is to 
be congratulated on the excellence of 
its performances, its lighting and di- 
rection. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that Mr. Stavis’s play offers pure 
cream to anti-Catholic sentiment, rep- 
resenting the Church as an autocratic 
secret society opposed to progress with 
wily and ambitious churchmen, though 
at the same time the pure faith of Ga- 
lileo and his daughter is tenderly 
shown. It would have been fairer to 
have presented one wholly admirable 
member of the clergy. I think it might 
have been Bellarmine. 


VoLPpone. — José Ferrer, Richard 
Whorf and Richard Barr, as the New 
York City Theater Company, are offer- 
ing with fine enthusiasm three plays at 
popular prices during the weeks Janu- 
ary 8th to February 19th, Volpone, 
Angel Street and four one act plays by 
Chekhov. 

It was Stefan Zweig, some twenty- 
five years ago, who revived interest in 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone; Jules Romains 
translated it from the German for 
Paris, and in London, where it hadn’t 
been seen since 1783, Wolfit was ac- 
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claimed as the Fox. Here the Theater 
Guild produced the German adapta- 
tion in 1928 with a cast which included 
Dudley Digges (God rest his soul) as 
Volpone; Lunt as Mosca, Margalo Gil- 
more, Helen Westley, Ernest Cossart, 
Henry Travers, McKay Morris and 
Morris Carnovsky. The décor was by 
Lee Simonson. 

Herbert Brodkin has now designed 
a gay and gaudy travesty of an Eliz- 
abethan stage with a curtained alcove 
which permits almost instantaneous 
changes and continuous action—there 
is but one intermission—and Richard 
Barr has connived with Ferrer and 
Whorf in turning sour satire into 
rowdy burlesque. Ferrer, looking 
much more like Red Riding Hood’s 
grandmother than any Fox, uses the 
pillow-fight technique of family cha- 
rades, being thoroughly thumped about 
by Mr. Whorf until at the end the Fox 
gives the Gadfly as good as he got. 
Kicks in the pants are the summation 
of the wit. Whorf, in bottle-green 
tights and black gloves plays his Mosca 
(Gadfly in Harlequin style with balletic 
leaps and poises but the comic high- 
light is John Carradine as Voltore, the 
Vulture. With his interminably lengthy 
form in dusty black, his nose prolonged 
into a rubber beak, with stringy 
black hair, cadaverous face and sepul- 
chral poses he is the boisterous acme 
of melancholy. Le Roi Operti is the 
cupidinous Corvino (Crow) who will- 
ingly sells his wife, and even virtue is 
mocked in Celia—the very pretty 
Phyllis Hill. Paula Lawrence is the 
English lady who is shown able to 
outtalk the Venetians. 

Jonson modeled his satire on Plau- 
tus but the Italian successor to the 
Roman follies, the Commedia Dell’ 
Arte, fairly springs back into life in 
this production, particularly when Vol- 
pone disguises himself as a quack doc- 
tor followed by the clowns in masks 
as Callot loved to draw them. Jonson’s 
caricature of the Venetian profiteer, 
however, has been bumbled by Ferrer 
into a doddering old miser—Charley’s 
Uncle! But the general hilarity is in- 
fectious; a packed audience loved all 
the antics—some of them very funny. 
Jonson’s dances are omitted but not his 
bawdiness. In fact there are some 
added touches.—At the City Center. 


Tue D’Oyvty Cartes.—The Mikado, 
Not by nature a Gilbert and Sullivan 
fan, I frankly enjoyed and without 
resentment, the Federal Theater’s 
“swung” Mikado with its South Pacific 
setting. But there is some magic about 
the D’Oyly Cartes’ impeccable taste, 
their voices and diction which eradi- 
cates all memories of the terribly pain- 
ful amateur and professional perform- 
ances from which most of us have suf- 
fered. Their Mikado is pure delight. 
In place of honor is the madrigal as 
musical fare. Just out of the R. A. F., 
when he joined the Cartes, Thomas 
Round is a very good looking Nanki- 
Poo; Fancourt’s Mikado has a marvel- 
ously fantastic facial make-up and 
Margaret Mitchell’s Yum-Yum all the 
delicate posturing and grace of the 
ladies on a fan, while the inimitable 
Martyn Green’s Ko-Ko reached a cres- 
cendo of foolishness with an artificial 
toe when he scaled the scenery like a 
cat. Mr. Green was also in the R. A. F. 
The D’Oyly Cartes may linger with us 
here till April which is very good 
news.—At the Century. 


SxKrpPeR Next To Gop.—The second 
production of the Experimental Thea- 
ter, in association with the American 
National Theater and Academy, is a 
very fine and moving play by the 
Dutch playwright Jan de Hartog, sen- 
sitively staged by Lee Strasberg with a 
set by Boris Aronson. It is the story 
of a skipper, owner of a merchant 
ship who has undertaken to transport 
to a port in South America 140 Jews 
who have escaped from the Nazis. 
The play opens with the South Ameri- 
can Government refusing to admit the 
refugees. “Take them back to where 
they came from,” says the Dutch con- 
sul, “no port down here will receive 
them.” But this advice the skipper 
who has recently found God, can’t find 
it in his conscience to do. There is 
one alternative left—if he could once 
get them onto American soil he feels 
sure that public opinion in the United 
States would take care of the suffering 
people. Three times he tries to smug- 
gle them past the United States Coast 
Guard onto a beach on Long Island. 
Finally he is warned that unless he de- 
sists, the Coast Guard will fire on his 
ship, and the Dutch Government, 
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threatening to take away his sailing 
papers, tells him he must clear out at 
once because the next day he will be 
on the course of an important yacht 
race. The crew starts to mutiny and 
the Jews turn to suicide. In this 
dilemma, he sends a wireless to his 
wife asking her if he should follow 
his conscience at no matter what cost. 
Her answer simply reads: “Matthew x. 
37.” (“He that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me is not worthy of Me.”) 
Thereupon he puts his passengers into 
a boat, sends out an SOS and scuttles 
his ship. He is a ruined man but the 
refugees will be picked up by the 
American yachts and will at last be 
on American soil. 

The Skipper is played with earnest 
and sometimes violent conviction by 
John Garfield with a very good sup- 
porting cast. The subscription season 
has been extended for two weeks and 
possibly more depending on popular 
demand. We hope it will have a long 
run. With no women in the cast, it 
will be an excellent play for men’s col- 
leges.—At the Maxine Elliott. 


RutH Draper.—What particularly 


fascinated me about Miss Draper this 
season was her hands. Although she 
does change hats and puts on an occa- 
sional shawl, she uses no make-up but 
her hands are as versatile as her voice. 
They seem to grow large or remain 
small as she wills—strong work hands 
or delicately tender ones. 

There is an infinity of patience in the 
peasant hand spread on the knee of 
the Dalmatian woman as she holds the 
baby in one arm; there is rheumatism 
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and tired nerves in the fidgety hands of 
the old woman in Maine; social gauch- 
erie in the awkward hands of Mrs. 
Grimmer; dizzy self-consciousness in 
the twisting fingers of the pre-war deb- 
utante. With each different impersona- 
tion, the hands are transformed. An 
actress is no greater than her hands. 


THE CHILDREN’s WoRLD THEATER.— 
Many Moons. “Is it going to begin?—Is 
it going to begin?” is the twitter that 
rises from every part of the theater. 
Fortunately at one corner, there was a 
little gap between the curtain and the 
stage and eager eyes kept peering 
under it for mysterious signs and little 
feet kept pattering up and down the 
aisle because, of course, everyone had 
arrived long before the appointed time. 
But when the curtain rose, the silence 
was impressive and the interest in- 
tense. I had feared that James Thurber 
might be above four-year-old heads but 
Many Moons had its appeal for all ages 
and the great charm of the Children’s 
Theater is that it realizes that children 
appreciate the best, and the costumes 
and sets are fresh and imaginative. 
The King looked really royal and the 
lady-in-waiting wonderful in prepos- 
terous silver headdress. The company 
is well rehearsed and has excellent dic- 
tion. 

The small friend who went with me 
has lived in anticipation for weeks and 
is now enjoying the pleasures of a 
happy memory. Our cheers and best 
wishes for the new venture. The per- 
formances take place every Saturday 
and Sunday with a monthly change of 
program.—At the Barbizon-Plaza. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA,.—Is now giving two Sun- 
day performances and hopes to con- 
tinue till Spring. It has now played 
over 2,000 performances.—At the St. 
James. 


December, 1944 


Harvey,—Frank Fay and his Rabbit 


begin a new year at the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


March, 1946 


BorN YESTERDAY. — Rowdy, funny 
farce about a racketeer who loses his 
girl through education. Still filling 
houses.—At the Lyceum. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuN.—Just as popu- 
lar in London as at the Imperial. 
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December 


Happy BirTHDAY.—Miss Helen Hayes 
in a barroom farce which is mostly 
Miss Hayes.—At the Plymouth. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’s Rarnsow.—Satirical and 
delightful musicale about an Irish 
leprechaun in the U. S. A. which un- 
fortunately repeats one unattractive 
joke.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


JoHN Loves MAry.—Amusing light 
comedy by the author of Dear Ruth.— 
At the Music Boz. 


April 


BRIGADOON.—Prize musical play with 
plenty of imagination, kilts and De 
Mille dances.—At the Ziegfeld. 


June 


A YounG MAN’s Fancy.—Silly farce 
about a junior co-ed camp.—At the 
Cort. 

July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—Like all the other 
Icetimes—plenty for the price—and 
perfectly proper.—At the Center. 


November 


ALLEGRO. — Ballet-musicale by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein—décor by 
Mielziner, dances by De Mille—honest 
American story.—At the Majestic. 


THE HeErress.—Superior production 
of a story by Henry James, cleverly 
dramatized by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz and splendidly played by Wendy 
Hiller, Basil Rathbone and a fine cast 
directed by Jed Harris.—At the Bilt- 
more. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN.—Maurice Evans 
at his happiest as a comedian in a bril- 
liant revival of Shaw’s witty satire — 
At the Alvin. 


CoMMAND DEcIsion.—We regret ex- 
tremely the one or two instances of 
profanity in this otherwise splendid 
drama of the Air Force, starring Paul 
Kelly.—At the Fulton. 


HieH Button SHoEs.—Gay musicale 
of New Jersey with a hilarious Mack 


Sennett ballet designed by Jerome 
Robbins.—At the Shubert. 


Music IN My  HEArtT.—Operetta 
based on Tchaikovsky’s life with his 
score which is continuing on a co- 
operative basis at the Adelphi. 


December 


MepeEA.—Superb performance by 
Judith Anderson in a new version of 
Euripides’ tragedy by Robinson Jef- 
fers. Production staged by John Giel- 
gud who played Jason for the opening 
weeks—now in the hands of Dennis 
King. Something everyone should see. 
—At the Royale. 


THE WINsLow Boy.—Most excellent 
production of the Terence Rattigan 
dramatization of the Archer-Shee case 
in which a father upheld the right of 
the individual against the State as ex- 
emplified in the case of his boy who 
was unjustly accused of having stolen 
a six shilling postal order.—At the Em- 
pire. 


For Love orn MoNney.—A comedy 
with John Loder and Vicki Cummings 
marred by vulgar lines and much en- 
hanced by June Lockhart.—aAt the 
Henry Miller. 


January 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.—H eart- 
warming production of the great trag- 
edy so seldom seen, with Cornell as 
the Egyptian Queen, Godfrey Tearle as 
Antony and Kent Smith as Enobarbus. 
There is only one scene cut out of the 
script which is otherwise followed 
scrupulously. Most intelligently cast 
and directed by Guthrie McClintic with 
architectural sets by Leo Kerz. A rare 
treat at the Martin Beck. 


A SrrReetcaR NAMED DeEsire.—Ten- 
nessee Williams has repeated many of 
the effects of Glass Menagerie but has 
included in the sketch of two girls in 
New Orleans every ugly incident that 
can be crammed onto the crowded 
stage: rape, drunkenness, perversion, 
insanity, as well as burlesque humor. 
The acting, particularly of Jessica 
Tandy, is superlative, also the direction 
by Kazan. A thoroughgoing nightmare 
is offered at the Ethel Barrymore. 
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THE PARENT AS EDUCATOR 


WE are living in times when the 
direct contribution of the home to 
whole areas of education may have to 
be made with less and less dependence 
on outside agencies. In the early days 
of the National Socialist menace in 
Germany, Pope Pius XI addressed a 
famed letter to the Catholics of that 
unhappy land. He described the dis- 
couraging manner in which the normal 
channels of education in the broad 
sense were being perverted or silenced 
in the interests of National Socialist 
propaganda. The school, the press, the 
theatre, the motion picture, the radio, 
all these, he pointed out, were being 
bent to the purposes of the militarists 
and the other pagan leaders of the 
Third Reich. But the Holy Father did 
not completely despair. There still re- 
mained, he reflected, one channel of 
education which, please God, neither 
State nor Party nor faction need in- 
vade. The task of that channel was 
enormously complicated by the power 
of its competitors, but none the less 
the Holy Father was optimistic that it 
would still do its work well. That 
channel was the home, the secret 
school that survives under every des- 
potism, where God-fearing parents and 
decent older members of the family 
transmit from generation to generation, 
if need be unaided, the essential truths 
which in days of repression can only 
be taught in the privacy of the home 
and which, even in the most free of 
societies, are best learned and longest 
remembered close to home. If decency 
survives today in Germany or in other 
lands where the rigid controls of the 
despotic state operated in the press and 
in the classroom and even the pulpit, 
it is because decent parents in decent 
homes kept up the work of child guid- 
ance and child education which it is 
the vocation of the home above all 
other institutions to provide. 

Suppose that something happened 
here like that which happened in Ger- 
many under the Nazis and as hap- 


pened elsewhere in Europe under the 
Red Fascists. Suppose our schools be- 
came regimented; suppose our press 
and our radio, our motion pictures and 
our libraries became instruments of 
the propaganda of a regime. Remem- 
ber, totalitarianism is a disease the 
tendency toward which is present in 
some degree in all purely secular 
states, especially those with the frank- 
ly naturalistic precepts of our modern 
secularism. Suppose our secularism, 
with its exclusion of God, of the super- 
natural and of the spiritual generally, 
finally reached its logical conclusion 
in a completely statist, totalitarian 
school system—where then, if not in 
religious homes, would the spiritual 
education of our children unto per- 
sonal dignity be carried on?... 

The obligation of the parent to be an 
educator is not merely a family obli- 
gation, it is a social obligation as well. 
The Christian home is the school 
where the world’s great ideas are sown 
and cultivated. The welfare of society 
depends on the health of the units of 
which it is composed, as of so many 
living cells. The family is the cell of 
the social organism. No planning, 
however scientific, can stay the world 
in its downward course unless both 
education and legislation unite to 
arrest the disintegration of the family 
and restore to the home its former 
prestige. ... 

The same home circle is the best 
place to inculcate that spirit of democ- 
racy of which we also hear much in 
modern educational theory. There is a 
sound truth behind the oft-repeated 
statement that youth must be educated 
for democracy, provided we are clear 
as to what democracy means. Certain- 
ly it would be an evil thing to train 
our youth to blind acceptance of some 
State systems that masquerade under 
the name of democracy. As a Christian 
philosopher of education has observed, 
democracy rightly understood is noth- 
ing else than Christian aristocracy, an 
order of things that not only may be 
realized, but ought to be realized if 
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the world is to be set right. Christian 
aristocracy is an aristocracy of worth, 
not an aristocracy of accident. The 
admission to it is not by money or by 
birth, but by personal, moral, and in- 
tellectual value—and the breeding 
place of such aristocracy is the Chris- 
tian home. In that sacred place we are 
encouraged to be aristocrats of the 
soul, co-heirs of Christ, the King of the 
only Kingdom we acknowledge—and 
yet we are kept democratic by parents 
who heed these profound words of the 
Pope on the home as the school of 
democracy: “The whole education of 
your children would be ruined were 
they to discover in their parents any 
signs of favoritism, undue preferences 
or antipathies in regard to any of them. 
Whether you use measured severity or 
give encouragement, you must have an 
equal love for all, a love which makes 
no distinction save for the correction 
of evil or for the encouragement of 
good. You have received all your chil- 
dren equally from God. You must train 
them equally in His way!” 

—From “Education and the Christian 
Home,” Address by the Most Rev. RicHarp J. 
Cushing, D.D., at the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Convention, Boston, Mass., 
April 9, 1947. Published in The National 


Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 
Washington, D. C. 
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STOPPED AT SAN RAFAEL 


At the Golden Gate, Junipero Serra’s 


sturdy chain [of missions] had 
“‘reached the extreme end of the con- 
tinent of California,” as he himself re- 
marked. When circumstances gave 
birth to later additions, neither of them 
acquired the distinctive physical es- 
tablishments for which the first have 
become so famous. If San Rafael has 
any distinction whatever, it is in be- 
ing today more completely obliterated 
than any other mission. Even poor 
Soledad has left a massive mound of 
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adobe soil, and Santa Cruz some bro- 
ken walls and scattered foundations. 
But of San Rafael nothing is left... . 

Its greatest service to the province 
was the preservation of the north 
shore from Russian advance. Though 
hardly a military bulwark, the mis- 
sion settlement at least served to sub- 
stantiate a claim which was needing 
support. Ever since 1809 the Russian 
colony of Bodega Bay had been pros- 
pering and expanding. Two years 
later Ivan Kuskov became its governor 
and acted as though he intended to 
stay. He presented gifts to the native 
chiefs and took stretches of land in 
exchange. He mounted cannon in a 
fort, which the Americans later called 
Fort Ross. The newcomers trapped, 
fished, planted grain and fruit; the 
clever handiwork of the Kodiak In- 
dians, whom they had brought from 
Alaska, became much sought after by 
the traders around the Bay. With 
grave concern the Spaniards watched 
every move, which Kuskov made no 
attempt to conceal. On the contrary, 
he received the frequent visits of Ga- 
briel Moraga with diplomatic pleas- 
antries, yet with utter disregard for 
his protests and objections. Governor 
Kuskov even came down himself to a 
conference arranged on board the 
Rurik by the Russian navigator, Otto 
von Kotzebue, who cast anchor in the 
harbor on October 2, 1816. Nothing 
came of the meeting, however, except 
the Spanish conviction that only oc- 
cupation of the north Bay region 
would check the advance of the Rus- 
sians. And the Russians in turn were 
satisfied that the San Rafael settle- 
ment merely anticipated their own 
southward extension. When Kotzebue 
stopped there in 1824, he approved of 
the beautiful site among the oaks and 
again regretted the inertia of his own 
countrymen. 

—From The Franciscan Missions of Cali- 


fornia, By John A. Berger (Garden City, N. 
Y¥.: Doubleday & Co., Inc.). 1948. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


It’s TIME TO SHOUT 


In this country [England] Catholics 
are in a minority. But it is a priv- 
ileged minority, for it might with a 
little exertion have an influence out of 
all proportion to its numbers, as it has 
in the United States. Catholicism ap- 
pears to be the only kind of British re- 
ligion which is not in a decline. Our 
churches are full while others are 
empty, and the number of our Easter 
Communions is only a little below that 
of the official Church of the country 
with a nominal membership of several 
million. If only Catholics would make 
their voices heard they would find an 
audience among the _ disillusioned 
crowds who still believe in religion but 
have lost faith in those expressions of 
it that satisfied their fathers. 

The trouble is that the rank and file 
of English Catholics seem to find it 
very difficult to talk except in whis- 
pers. There was a time, of course, 
when they had to do so, and for long 
afterwards the habit remained. But I 
think we are now far enough from the 
days of persecution to speak a little 
louder—even to shout. 

My personal impression is that there 
is very little anti-Catholic feeling left 
in this country, except where such 
feeling has been complicated by po- 
litical misapprehensions—i.e., an iden- 
tification of the Church with reaction 
and the extreme right wing, a mistake 
for which Catholics themselves are 
partly to blame. Old-fashioned Prot- 
estantism is nearly dead and we judge 
ill if we attach too much importance to 
the noise it is still able to make. Our 
foes are political rather than religious 
and it should be possible for us to win 
to our side (even if not to our faith) 
all those men and women of good will 
who are as anxious as we are to solve 
the world’s problems on religious 
rather than on political lines. 

It seems a pity that British Catholics 
do not see this more clearly. Only a 
few months ago “The Sword of the 
Spirit” movement, founded during the 


war years by Cardinal Hinsley to do 
this very work, was in danger of hav- 
ing to close down for lack of support. 
Often, too, one hears of young men or 
women returning to civilian life full 
of zeal to carry on the work of the 
“Sword” or Catholic Action groups to 
which they had been attached in the 
forces, and falling absolutely flat in 
the cagey atmosphere of parochial life. 
Here they often find blank indifference 
to anything outside the usual round of 
religious and social activities. Their 
plans and hopes wither for lack of sup- 
port, and who is to blame them if in 
the end they give up trying and sink 
into the rut? 

No doubt there are difficulties in the 
way of practising our religion even 
today which absorb our energies and 
prevent some of us having much left 
over for its extension into a wider 
sphere. But I am convinced that we 
could do more to influence the general 
life of this country. If we do not we 
are losing a golden opportunity for the 
conversion of England, to say nothing 
of saving the world. 

Catholics have for too long stood 
aloof. In certain matters we are bound 
to do so—there are “reforms” and en- 
terprises with which we cannot pos- 
sibly collaborate. But on the other 
hand it sometimes looks as if we had 
gone out of our way to create differ- 
ences between ourselves and the main 
body of the nation. There have been 
outbreaks of Medievalism, especially 
in matters of rural life and farming— 
not long ago I created a bad impression 
in certain quarters because I could not 
bring myself to say that the old meth- 
ods of farming were more Catholic 
than the new, that horses are more re- 
ligious than machinery or that it is 
more Christian to live in the country 
than in the town. Also we sometimes 
support rather doubtful characters 
just because they are Catholics. We 
are opposed to Communism and do 
not wish to see it established in Spain, 
but that is surely not a good enough 
reason for becoming uncritical cham- 
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pions of General Franco, some of 
whose actions would have upset us 
very much if they had been performed 
by Marshal Tito. We sometimes create 
a false view of ourselves—produce our 
own distorting mirror and are then 
disturbed because those who see us 
only in this reflection do not think 
we look attractive. 


—Snema Kaye-Smitn, in the Catholic Her- 
ald (London), November 14, 1947. 


-— 
—_ 





A WorKER AMONG WORKERS 


SomME years have already passed 
since the Abbé Godin in his book 
France, pays de mission? gave us a 
rather sad summing up of enquiries 
made into the increasing paganism in 
French towns. The book was followed 
by others revealing a similar state of 
affairs in the country and showing 
clearly where effort must be made at 
the present time. It is comforting, 


therefore, to realise what steps have 
already been taken to meet the situa- 
tion; and even if it is only a start we 
can hope for its success when the seed 
will grow and ripen. 

The name of Pére Loew may be 


familiar to some who have read the 
short account of his work in En mis- 
sion proletarienne. Pére Loew had 
previously written a lesser-known 
book, Les dockers de Marseilles; ou, 
comment se crée le proletariat; and he 
also delivered some lectures on the 
work he has been doing. These lec- 
tures were the most striking evidence 
of the sincerity of his mission; deliv- 
ered without sentiment or pathos but 
with the simplicity of truth built on 
real experience they conveyed a feel- 
ing of unspeakable sorrow for the 
workers. 

In his book and lectures Pére Loew 


has given a vivid account of his five © 


years’ work among the worst class of 
workers—the worst, he says, because 
their job is the most insecure of all. 
It can be visualised: crowds of ragged 
men coming to the docks very early in 
the morning hoping—though without 
any assurance—to find work for the 
day. It always depends on the ships 
that are in dock for unloading. Some 
days there is practically no work and 
the worker has to return to an anxious 
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wife and hungry children. Pére Loew 
took on himself this life of uncertainty 
and hard work. ... Like them his face 
and hands were grimed and his clothes 
ragged and dirty; with them he had to 
go through heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, and extreme weariness. With 
them he would go to the shabby little 
restaurant and share the same coarse 
meal. He would share, too, the same 
close, stuffy and verminous lodgings. 
..- Gradually Pére Loew gained their 
acquaintance and even their confi- 
dence. But it took time and he had to 
go through many trials.... 

Pére Loew was always aching to 
help those miserable people whose 
needs he felt so acutely. He learned 
to recognise beneath the wretched ex- 
terior the gentle kindness for one an- 
other, the simple frankness of those 
suffering men, and above all the anx- 
ious desire for human sympathy. Cer- 
tainly they were a coarse and often 
unattractive people. But then want, 
neglect and a precarious life pressed 
heavily on them. I believe it is St. 
John of the Cross who has written: 
“Where there is no love do you sow 
love and you will then reap love.” 
The most pathetic lesson to be learnt 
from Pére Loew’s words is that no 
one can pretend to a real knowledge 
of the proletariat unless he has lived 
the same life with all its real hardships 
and suffering. Charles de Foucauld 
had already taught this same truth 
when he left his monastic cell because 
he could not bear to lead his quiet life 
while across the barren wastes of sand 
hundreds of thousands were crying 
for spiritual help. He had heard the 
words of the gospel: “He that findeth 
his life shall lose it and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 
Foucauld made the choice: he would 
lose life, land and all that he had held 
most dear, he would leave all to win 
all. He went a Touareg among Tou- 
aregs, his brothers. .. . Since then the 
message has been heard by other 
apostles willing to follow in Charles de 
Foucauld’s footsteps. 

By now, too, Pére Loew’s attempt 
has been understood and other towns 
besides Marseilles will wonder at the 
queer people who choose to don a 
dirty boiler-suit in lieu of their nice 
white habits. For another Dominican 
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Father has been doing similar work in 
northern France. Having obtained 
leave from his superiors he had first 
to become an apprentice among lads 
much younger than he. Having learnt 
his factory job, he began work in a 
manufactory until he should be able 
to win a certificate to be able to pre- 
sent himself at any factory as a quali- 
fied “hand.” In this way he will be 
able to get in touch with workers of 
every description; and from his ex- 
perience he realises that a hard task 
lies ahead of him. He is working out 
the system of the new apostolate. It 
seems that they will live, two or three 
of them together, in some workers’ 
district, and gradually get the workers 
used to their presence, gain their con- 
fidence and mix as much as possible 
in the ordinary daily life of the place. 
At the same time at least one of the 
small group will always be working at 
the factory because it is essential that 
their fellow workers should realise 
that they have to earn their own living. 

This will certainly seem a hazardous 


experiment to many, but they are tak- 
ing no hasty steps. The Fathers, who 
entered this way of life in view of the 
sad plight of Christians today, have 
no doubt that this is in strict accord 
with the Dominican spirit. When they 
go off to this apostolate of the worker 
they feel at one with their holy Father 
who would go barefoot on the roads of 
southern France to be the more per- 
suasive in his words to the heretic. 
As has already been stated in this re- 
view: “St. Dominic adopted up-to-date 
methods to propagate eternal truth.” 
It is the same today: St. Dominic’s sons 
are anxious to meet the needs of the 
times with the means of the times. 
The problem which they must solve 
is how to win back this huge multi- 
tude of their “brethren” who have been 
enticed away from their fold, how to 
enlighten their darkness with Truth. 
..- “Not by bread alone doth man live 
but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God” (Matt. 4,4). 


—S. R. Dominic, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), December, 1947. 


Sas 


R more than a decade those who placed love of country highest upon 

the list of their ideals were called isolationists, nationalists, reaction- 
aries. Today they are the Americans. For the cycle has changed and one 
world has been recognized as the slogan of those who, for one reason or 
another, dared not glory in their own. That day is passed. Today 
nationalism again drives men and women to heroic deeds of patriotism; 
it stirs men to give their blood for liberty. 


—Georce E. Soxorsky, in the New York Sun, January 14, 1948. 


E have already had one literary generation which surrendered to its 
fears; it called itself the Lost Generation. Let us not have another. 


Because it had seen men make a mockery of love and faith and honor, it 
told itself that these were mirages, forever beyond our reach. And what 
it wrote, it wrote with only one-half of man’s nature, and seeing only half. 
Some of this writing was good; as good as the writing of a man who is 
not a whole man can be. But it is not good enough for our time, as many 
of our young writers are beginning to perceive. The literature of the 
second half of the twentieth century, if there is to be a literature at all, 
will have to be a literature of courage. 


—J. Donatp Apams, in The New York Times Book Review, December 21, 1947. 





Recent Events 


Tue Pope’s CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


On Christmas Eve Pope Pius XII. de- 
livered the most outspoken appeal he 
has ever made, calling upon ““‘all hon- 
est men” to unite so that the victory 
of the brotherhood of men may be re- 
alized “and along with it, the rehabili- 
tation of the world.” 

In solemn words the Holy Father 
spoke of the gravity of the present 
crisis which, he declared, “is unques- 
tionable, its possibilities for good or 
evil immeasurable, its issue unpredic- 
table.” He referred to the fact that 
now that another post-war year has 
passed “Europe and the world—even 
to distant and tormented China—today 
are farther from real peace, farther 
from complete and definite safety, 
farther from a new order based firm- 
ly on agreement and justice than ever 
they were before. 

“The champions of negation and dis- 
agreement, with the long line of profit- 
eers in their train, are jubilant at the 
thought—or the illusion—that their 
hour is near,” said the Supreme Pon- 
tiff. “In the titantic struggle between 
the two forces now competing for the 
mastery of the world,” he continued, 
“if hatred is all that is needed to mar- 
shal under the leadership of the Evil 
One men who would seemingly have 
every ground to disagree, what could 
love not accomplish toward uniting in 
a world-wide league those whose high 
purpose, noble instincts and commun- 
ity in suffering have drawn them to- 
gether by ties stronger and more in- 
timate than any difference or diver- 
gency which could keep them apart? 
To the millions who are disposed to 
become members of this world alli- 
ance, the charter of which is the mes- 
sage of Bethlehem and its unseen Head 
the King and Peacemaker Who lies be- 
fore us in the manger, We direct at this 
juncture Our heartfelt appeal.” 

The Holy Father made a scathing 
attack on insincerity and lack of hon- 
esty, of which he said: “Today it 
amounts virtually to a system. It has 


been raised to the distinction of a 
strategy, in which the lie, the garbled 
word or fact, and trickery have come 
to be accepted weapons of offense, 
which some people wield with the skill 
of professionals, boasting even of their 
competence.” 

The Pope spoke of the “immense 
wall” of distrust which, he said, “ren- 
ders hopeless every attempt to bring 
to the bewildered human family the 
blessings of true peace.” Obviously re- 
ferring to the failure of the London 
Conference, the Holy Father asked: 
“Have we not had occasion, even dur- 
ing the past few weeks, to experience 
the tangible results of this mistrust? 
Have we not seen a most important 
conference of the great powers adjourn 
without having taken those essential 
and decisive steps along the road to 
peace for which the world in its an- 
guish was waiting? There can be but 
one way out of the straits to which the 
cult of ‘insincerity’ has brought the 
world,” he declared, “the return to the 
spirit and practice of straightforward 
honesty.” 

The Pope deplored the injustices 
which have been committed since the 
end of the recent war, saying that men 
of this period had in some instances 
“let slip a golden opportunity.” Com- 
menting on forced migrations, compul- 
sory hard labor and similar conditions 
which have since taken place, His 
Holiness said: “Who, then, could be 
surprised that the sense of justice 
which had been rightly shocked at the 
sight of such deeds perpetrated by one 
side, should also react similarly when 
it sees others commit them?” He add- 
ed that “only a broader vision, a wiser 
and more judicious policy on the part 
of those who hold the fate of the world 
in their hands, can provide a tolerable 
solution for an otherwise insoluble 
problem,” and declared: “All honor, 
then, to those of every nation who 
shirk no privation or shun no labor 
to hasten the fulfillment of such a 
noble enterprise. . . . Let them be con- 
fident that the hour is at hand—as 
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We trust and ask in Our prayers—when 
the King of Peace will grant victory to 
those who do battle for His cause with 
a right intention and with the weapons 
of peace.” 

Speaking of the strife in the Holy 
Land “the land which saw the Star of 
the Savior shine forth and where the 
Divine Redeemer died crucified for 
our salvation—” and of the violence in 
Italy, of which latter the Pope de- 
clared “the emissaries of a concept of 
life and human society based on athe- 
ism and violence” have been “sowing 
cockles in the good soil of Rome,” he 
continued: “Since things have reached 
such a pass, the time has surely come 
for everyone who cherishes the human 
and spiritual heritage of his fore- 
fathers to rouse himself from sleep, 
take up the arms of faith and courage, 
and preserve the city, civilization’s 
mother, from religious, moral and so- 
cial deterioration.” 

Before closing, Pope Pius reminded 
his listeners of the Thirty Years’ War, 
three hundred years ago, when the 
year 1648 brought at last the message 
of peace to the world. “Pray and 
work,” he urged, “to obtain from God 
the grace that the year 1948 may be 
for wounded Europe and for the na- 
tions torn by discord, a year of rebirth 
and of peace. So pray and work that 
after the rout of the spirit of darkness, 
the angel of the bottomless pit, the Sun 
of Justice may rise over the world, 
Jesus Christ Our Lord, to Whom be 
honor and glory in time and in eter- 
nity.” 

The Christmas Message concluded 
with the Apostolic Benediction which 
the aad Father imparted to all the 
world. 


‘in 
— 





DEATH OF Two PAULISTS 


Just a month apart, two priests of 
the Paulist Society died, the Rev. 
Charles E. Bradley, C.S.P., in New 
York, after a long illness, on December 
7th, and the Rev. John H. Sullivan, 
C.S.P., in Boston, Mass., of pneumonia, 
on January 7th. 

Father Bradley was a native of Chi- 
cago, where he was born on July 13, 
1876, and in which city he was for 
some years a member of the mission 


band of St. Mary’s Church. The work 
for which he will long be remembered, 
however, was for the Chinese in San 
Francisco, among whom he labored 
devotedly for about seventeen years. 
He was responsible for the building of 
the fine Chinese school there and he 
spent a year in China learning the lan- 
guage that he might more effectively 
work among the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco. Father Bradley was also sta- 
tioned in Texas and later he was suc- 
cessively pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in New York and of St. 
Lawrence in Minneapolis. His last ac- 
tive appointment was to St. Paul’s in 
New York, where he was busy with 
confessions, preaching and conferen- 
ces to sisters when he suffered a para- 
lytic stroke in 1944, from which he 
never recovered. Following his death 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered 
by the Very Reverend James F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.P., Superior General of 
the Paulist Society, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Peter J. Bergen, 
C.S.P., pastor of the Good Shepherd 
Church. He was buried in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Church. 

The Rev. John H. Sullivan, C.S.P., 
was born in Boston, Mass., on Febru- 
ary 11, 1882, and held an A.B. degree 
from Boston College. He joined the 
Paulist Fathers and, after completing 
his studies at the old St. Thomas Col- 
lege in Washington, D. C., was ordained 
in Boston, May 17, 1913. His first ap- 
pointment was to St. Paul’s, New York, 
where he was director of the Confer- 
ence of St. Vincent de Paul for nearly 
four years. Then, after six years at St. 
Peter’s Church, Toronto, Ont., he re- 
turned to St. Paul’s as procurator. His 
next appointments were to St. Mary’s 
in Chicago and to Good Shepherd in 
New York, between 1929 and 1934. He 
was then named pastor of St. Mary’s, 
Chicago, and served there six years, 
after which he was pastor of Good 
Shepherd Church for another six years. 
Toward the end of this time, his health 
began to fail and in 1946 he was ap- 
pointed, at his own request, assistant 
to the novice master at the Paulist 
Novitiate, Oak Ridge, N. J. Last year 
he was assigned to the new Paulist 
Information Center, 5 Park Street, near 
Boston Common. During his entire 
priestly life Father Sullivan was a 
vehement advocate of total abstinence. 
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A heavy cold just after New Year’s 
Day developed into pneumonia and his 
heart failing, Father Sullivan died 
shortly after midnight, January 7th. A 
Requiem Mass was celebrated in Bos- 
ton, January 8, and then his body was 
brought to New York. Here, at St. 
Paul’s Church, the Office of the Dead 
was chanted the next evening and the 
Solemn Funeral Mass was offered 
January 10th, by the Very Reverend 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., Vicar of the 
Paulist Society. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., editor of THe CaTHOLIc Wor LD. 
Burial was in the crypt of the church. 

May the souls of these two devoted 
Paulists rest in peace! 


- 
—_ 





NEWS FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


CaTHo.ic bishops and priests con- 
tinue to suffer at the hands of the Tito 
Government. A recent radio dispatch 
from the Vatican pronounced as “en- 
tirely destitute of any foundation” the 
press reports that certain priests who 
have been imprisoned by the Yugoslav 
Government had admitted sending 
radio messages “‘on orders from the 
Vatican.” In the capital, since the trial 
and imprisonment of Archbishop Ste- 
pinac, more than a year ago, the two 
Auxiliary Bishops of Zagreb have been 
held under virtual arrest. OZNA, the 
Communist secret police, has forbid- 
den them to leave the city without 
applying for police permission thirty 
days in advance of any projected trip. 
This new restriction has made it vir- 
tually impossible for the bishops to 
carry out their duties in the archdio- 
cese. About sixty parish churches are 
without priests; the pastors have either 
been imprisoned or have been forced 
to flee. As a result of persecution that 
has gone on for six years, there is only 
one priest left today to serve the 20,000 
Catholics in the Karlovac area, about 
thirty-five miles southwest of Zagreb. 

According to American press agency 
dispatches, no less than nineteen 
priests and religious were tried and 
sentenced by Yugoslav courts within 


the space of ten days in December. The 
sentences ranged from six months to 
sixteen years at forced labor and, in 
some cases, included expulsion from 
the country after having served the 
term. In Slovenia three Sisters received 
prison sentences on charges of having 
helped war criminals to escape. 


-— 
— 





PAsTORAL OF POLISH BISHOPS 


On January 4th, the first Sunday of 
1948, Poland was solemnly consecrated 
to the Sacred Heart, in fulfillment of a 
vow taken by the Bishops of that coun- 
try, during the German occupation in 
1943. A Pastoral Letter, consecrating 
Poland to the Sacred Heart, was read 
in all Catholic churches in Poland. It 
made no reference to political matters 
and was, in fact, the first non-political 
Pastoral Letter issued by the Polish 
Bishops since the break between the 
Church and State in that country two 
years ago. Dispatches from Poland 
state that Church authorities there de- 
clare that the Pastoral did not indicate 
any signs of the resumption of rela- 
tions with the Government. It is ex- 
pected, however, that His Eminence 
August Cardinal Hlond will return 
from the Vatican at the end of this 
month, accompanied by an Apostolic 
Delegate who will report to the Pope 
on conditions in Poland and on the 
prospects of a future agreement be- 
tween the Church and State. 


ss 
a 





CARDINAL PETIT DE JULLEVILLE 


PIERRE CARDINAL PETIT DE JULLE- 
VILLE, Archbishop of Rouen and Pri- 
mate of Normandy, died on December 
10, 1947, at the age of seventy-one. 
Born at Dijon on November 22, 1876, 
he was ordained on July 4, 1903. He 
was appointed Bishop of Dijon on June 
23, 1927; Archbishop of Rouen on Oc- 
tober 12, 1936 and named to the Sacred 
a of Cardinals on December 23, 


May his soul rest in peace. 
JosEPH I. MALLoy. 
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New Books 


Golden Multitudes. By Frank Luther Mott.—The Precious Secret. By Fulton 
Oursler.—The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Trans- 
lated by James A. Kleist, S.J.—St. Augustine—The First Catechetical Instruction. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph P. Christopher.—St. Augustine—Faith, Hope and 
Charity. Translated by Very Rev. Louis A. Arand, S.S.—The Apostolic Fathers. 
Edited by Ludwig Schopp. Translated by Rev. Francis X. Glimm, Joseph 
Marique, S.J., and Gerald Walsh, S.J.—Natchez on the Mississippi By Harnett T. 
Kane.—Latin America. By John Francis Bannon, S.J., and Peter Masten Dunne, 
S.J.—Humanist as Hero: The Life of Sir Thomas More. By Theodore Maynard. 
—The Meaning of Treason. By Rebecca West.—Decentralize for Liberty. By 


Thomas Hewes.—Shorter Notices. 


Golden Multitudes. The Story of Best 
Sellers in the United States. By 
Frank Luther Mott. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Mr. Mott, Director of the School of 
Journalism at the State University of 
Iowa for more than twenty years and 
at present Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri, 
received the Pulitizer Prize some years 
ago for his three-volume History of 
American Magazines—a work of which 
two volumes still remain to be writ- 
ten. He is also the author of a one- 
volume history of American newspa- 
pers. By a sort of natural evolution, 
therefore, he became the writer best 
fitted to investigate the question of 
when, how and why certain books 
have become best sellers. His present 
work gives the answers, carrying the 
story from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when it took only four 
thousand copies to make the grade, to 
1945, when the minimum rate was 
well over a million and a quarter. 

Here and there in these pages we 
come upon curious, little-known anec- 
dotes associated with books familiar 
to readers the wide world over. Sepa- 
rate chapters deal with early religious 
books, sentimental eighteenth-century 
novels, historical fiction, family tales. 
We read of “Childhood and Youth,” 
“The Pensive Poets,” “Shakespeare,” 
“Irving and Cooper,” “Jane Porter” 
(who wrote Scottish Chiefs), and of 
the almost incredible Charles Sheldon 
whose In His Steps is reputed to have 
sold thirty million copies, “the largest 


sale of any book ever printed with the 
exception of the Bible.” We have a 
description of what,was done to Dick- 
ens by American pirates in mid-nine- 
teenth century and to Kipling some 
forty years later. Chapters are de- 
voted to “Fireside History and Biogra- 
phy, Eighteenth Century Style,” to 
“History for the Million, 1830-1870,” to 
that hardy perennial “Iliad of the 
Blacks” (Uncle Tom’s Cabin), to “Fic- 
tion of the Fifties,” to “Sentiment and 
Sensation in the Sixties and Seven- 
ties,” to Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
“most popular authoress in the an- 
nals of American publishing,” to 
“Ideas in the Eighties,” to “Literary 
Fevers of the Nineties,” to “The Ro- 
mantic Parade,” to “The Family Novel 
in the New Century,” to “Harold Bell 
Wright,” to “The Case of the Best 
Seller Mystery,” which narrates the 
rise of “the King of Anodynists, most 
popular whoduniter of his times,” Erle 
Stanley Gardner, five of whose books 
have passed the million mark while 
three are nearing it. Turning from 
facts to analysis, the author writes 
about “books of the new era and what 
makes a best seller sell,” and finally 
relates the amazing fact that by con- 
servative estimate the Bible has sold 
over 200,000,000 copies in the United 
States. 

To the question “What makes a best 
seller?” the author answers there is 
no formula. There are too many im- 
palpable considerations, too many 
chances and accidents. Yet certain 
elements of popular appeal constantly 
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recur,—as information and guidance, 
adventure, democracy, humor, charac- 
terization, juvenile suitablity, timeli- 
ness, and so on.” The religious appeal 
is always strong “Almost fifteen per 
cent of our best sellers have been writ- 
ten by clergymen.” Important is the 
element of emotional excitement pro- 
duced by “definite emphasis on hor- 
rors, murder, extreme violence, irregu- 
lar sex relations, or extraordinary ad- 
ventures.” As for literary style, “there 
is much bad writing.” As for sex ap- 
peal, fashions in such things change 
and being banned “is probably not, 
on the whole, an experience to be in- 
vited.” 

As to what makes a best seller sell, 
the publisher must first have a winner 
in the book itself and then he must 
combine old proved methods of sales- 
manship with new experimental tech- 
niques; for publishing “is a tricky 
business, full of chances, timely and 
untimely strokes of fortune, lucky hits 
and unexplainable lapses.” The artis- 
tic appearance of a book seems to be 
a minor consideration; but help comes 
sometimes from a preceding serializa- 
tion, selection by a book club, favor- 
able reviews, recommendations by 
famous personalities and—since the 
nineties — highpowered advertising. 
In a single campaign to promote a 
book that has already “caught on” an 
expenditure of $50,000 to $75,000 is 
not unusual. In the last few years 
radio has become an important ad- 
junct. So have digests, screen adapta- 
tions, window displays, autographing 
parties, stage production sometimes, 
and cheap reprints most emphatically. 

Many a symptom of nostalgia will be 
provoked by the three appendices. 
Appendix A, “Over-all Best Sellers in 
the United States,” lists books each of 
which has had a sale equal to one per 
cent of the population of the United 
States in the decade during which it 
was published; running from 1690 
(when the required sale was 1,000) 
through 1930-39 (when the minimum 
was 1,000,000). Of these best sellers 
the one author of American birth rec- 
ognized as unmistakably a Catholic is 
Kathleen Norris, who published 
Mother in 1911. Appendix B gives a 
list of “Runners Up,” who did not 
quite attain the minimum mark. Ap- 
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pendix C lists annual best sellers in 
the bookstores from the year 1895 to 
1945. One could go on indefinitely 
selecting interesting items from this 
well-packed 357-page book; but al- 
ready the reader must perceive its 
unique qualities. If you were born be- 
tween our Civil War and World War I. 
you will find it particularly engross- 
ing. JosEPH McSorLeEy. 


The Precious Secret. By Fulton Ours- 
ler. Philadelphia: The John C. Win- 
ston Co. $2.75. 

Jacques Maritain has said that the 
human race still retains its Semitic 
character in that, spiritually, we con- 
tinue to be wanderers over the face 
of the earth, seeking, ever seeking the 
way to some bright Promised Land. 
The great number of books written 
today which express this questing 
is a pathetic commentary on Homo 
sapiens, but by the same token, it is 
undeniably the Red Badge of Courage. 
Incongruous as it may seem in this era 
accused of unparalleled materialism, 
there is a surprising number of “Tele- 
finalists” concerning themselves with 
the “glory that lies beyond the dingy 
face of the world, that living jewel, 
that flame, that splendor beyond 
Earth’s stubbornness.” 

Fulton Oursler, senior editor of 
Reader’s Digest, erstwhile editor of 
Liberty Magazine, and author of a 
score of books, now confirms himself 
a member of this ever - increasing 
group by furnishing the wayfarer a 
vade mecum entitled The Precious 
Secret. Using the deductive method 
he proves the practicability of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, “the essential sanctity of 
the human personality.” He chooses 
as chief protagonists, Lecomte de 
Néuy and his incomparable Human 
Destiny (for which he offers a fine 
exegesis), Father Purcell, the Beggar 
of St. Jude; Albert Schweitzer, God’s 
Eager Fool; Red Cap 42 of New York’s 
Grand Central Station (Ralston Cros- 
bie Young); Father Flanagan and the 
Reverend Doctor Dowling—all ex- 
traordinary characters who convince 
us that by applying the principle of 
The Precious Secret, often with super- 
human persistence, no human soul is 
beyond redemption. 

This is not a profound book in the 
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same sense that Human Destiny is pro- 
found, but it does present to the com- 
mon man tangible methods for going 
about the business of living with his 
fellows. It is a book of Faith, of Hope 
and above all of Charity. Because of 
the facile writing and many per- 
sonal anecdotes, interest is sustained 
throughout and the reader should feel 
a definite elation over having been let 
in on The Precious Secret. 
MARGUERITE P. CORCORAN. 
1 

“Ancient Christian Writers” Series: 
The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Trans- 
lated by James A. Kleist, S.J. 

St. Augustine—The First Catechetical 
Instruction. Translated by Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Christopher. 

St. Augustine—Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Translated by Very Rev. Louis A. 
Arand, S.S. , Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Bookshop. $2.50 each. 

“The Fathers of the Church” Series: 
The Apostolic Fathers. Edited by 
Ludwig Schopp. Translated by Rev. 
Francis X. Glimm, Joseph Marique, 
S.J.. and Gerald Walsh, SJ. New 
York: Cima Publishing Co. $4.00. 
The “Ancient Christian Writers” is a 

series of translations of writings of the 

Fathers of the Church. The editors, 

Dr. Johannes Quasten and Dr. Joseph 

Plumpe of the Catholic University, 

have essayed a gigantic work of schol- 

arship. But they have succeeded mag- 
nificently in their first three volumes. 

These are attractively printed and 

bound, and the competent and copious 

notes reveal a vast knowledge of the 
texts and the times in which they were 
written. 

The Epistle of St. Clement of Rome, 
composed about 96 A. b., is clear evi- 
dence of the unique position of the 
Bishop of Rome in early Christianity, 
and of his consciousness of his author- 
ity. In this letter he admonishes the 
Christians of Corinth to believe as Rome 
believes. Those who claim that Peter 
enjoyed only a primacy of honor will 
find no comfort in St. Clement’s 
threats. “But should any disobey 
what has been said by Him through us, 
let them understand that they will en- 
tangle themselves in transgressions and 
no small danger.” In the same volume 
are contained the Epistles of St. Ig- 


natius of Antioch. They were written 
by the martyr on his way to his death 
in 110, and are distinguished by a 
spirit of simplicity and otherworldli- 
ness. 

The First Catechetical Instruction of 
St. Augustine is a superb study of the 
technique of convert-instruction. He 
lays down principles of psychological 
adaptation of teacher to student that 
are still used by convert-makers. It is 
an interesting fact that the “Munich 
Method” is based on this work. 

Augustine’s Faith, Hope and Charity 
is a handbook of Christian doctrine. 
The arrangement of subjects is built 
upon the order of the doctrines in the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. Strange- 
ly, it discusses Grace and the problem 
of evil at great length but altogether 
too briefly charity, the Mass, Redemp- 
tion, and liturgy. 

It is surprising that two editions of 
the Fathers should appear in the same 
year. However, the “Fathers of the 
Church” series serves a somewhat dif- 
ferent purpose from that of the Catho- 
lic University edition. The latter 
seems to favor the scholar, but the 
former is more “popular.” Under the 
direction of Ludwig Schopp, the trans- 
lators have rendered a prose that is 
closer to the pattern, rhythm and idiom 
of ordinary English: their notes are 
less comprehensive than those of the 
Catholic University translators. Each 
edition will fill a special need. 


JouHN B. SHEERIN. 


Natchez on the Mississippi. By Har- 
nett T. Kane. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $4.00. 

Harnett Kane, a reporter for many 
years on the New Orleans Item, is rec- 
ognized today as one of the most popu- 
lar writers and leading authorities on 
the South. His fame rests chiefly on 
his Plantation Parade, a clear-cut pic- 
ture of the sugar barons of Louisiana, 
and his Bayous of Louisiana which de- 
scribes the strange life on the water- 
ways and bayous of the Mississippi. 

His latest book on Natchez will cer- 
tainly add to his reputation. Natchez, 
perched on a bluff two hundred feet 
above the Mississippi, was the capital 
of a Cotton Empire, famous for its 
many aristocratic Southern planters, 
and their magnificent pillared man- 
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sions—Arlington, Auburn, The Briers, 
Cherokee, Dunleith, D’Evereux, Lands- 
downe, all of which are described in 
detail. The city’s colorful history 
under the rule of France, England, 
Spain and the United States is enliv- 
ened by many a good story. 

We read of Madeline Price who said 
“no” to Aaron Burr, and of Varina 
Howell who said “yes” to Jefferson 
Davis; of the murderous bandits—Sam 
Mason, John Murrell and the Harpe 
brothers who made the Natchez Trail 
a dangerous highway; of the famous 
Ross will contest over the freedom of 
the planters’ slaves; of the mysterious 
unsolved murder of Jennie Merrell; of 
the stirring boat race between the 
Natchez and the Robert Lee. 

Excellent photographs add much to 
this volume’s interest. 

BERTRAND L. CoNway. 


Latin America. An Historical Survey. 
By John Francis Bannon, S.J., and 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $6.50. 
This text is the first Catholic effort 

in its field. The authors, although not 

professing “to tell a new story,” offer 
their own interpretation of the facts 
with a view to throwing light on “dark 
corners and to uncover hitherto hid- 
den and, perhaps, unsuspected pas- 
sageways.” Since the book is intended 
for college classrooms, it does not pass 
as a work of creative scholarship. An 
attempt has been made, however, to 

“bring the best research into student 

focus.” 

Almost one thousand pages are di- 
vided into two sections. Part I. pic- 
tures colonial times, while Part II. de- 
velops the epoch of independence. 
Father Bannon has een largely re- 
sponsible for the first half and Father 
Dunne for the second, although the 
complete text is a product of collabo- 
ration. The fruits of certain first- 
hand acquaintance with the other 
American Republics are noticeable as 
the story unfolds. 

In two introductory chapters, the 
authors outline the nature of the In- 
dian “World to Which the White Man 
Came” and the Iberian “World From 
Which the White Man Came.” After 
a description of the discovery and con- 
quest, they proceed in clear, orderly 


fashion to sketch imperial consolida- 
tion and expansion up to 1700. Then 
follows a chapter on the “Bourbon 
Century.” Initial stirrings of the in- 
dependence movements are noted with 
personality portraits of the chief lead- 
ers, including “the Precursor,” Fran- 
cisco de Miranda. Incidentally, Fa- 
thers Bannon and Dunne repeat what 
was once a common error. They state 
that Miranda was born in 1754 where- 
as the General’s archives indicate that 
his birthday was March 28, 1750. All 
modern biographers agree on this 
date. Revolutionary wars are de- 
scribed in some detail, with separate 
chapters on independence in Brazil 
and Mexico. Part I., it may be noted, 
appears to be the more solid contri- 
bution, from the standpoint of ade- 
quate, exact scholarship. 

Part II. opens with the “Aftermath 
of Revolution” and “Common Denomi- 
nators in the National Period.” In 
what should be a masterpiece of in- 
terpretation and analysis, “Church and 
State” are depicted. A single page is 
devoted to the “State of the Church in 
Modern Latin America.” In this slen- 
der compass are compressed some of 
the most damaging facts that can be 
cited against Latin American Catholi- 
cism. Although nothing is asserted 
that is untrue, it is a treatment that 
makes for false perspective because a 
thousand facts on the positive side are 
omitted. Religion in the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics should not be dis- 
cussed at all except with reference to 
specific conditions in each of the 
twenty countries. To jot down a few 
statistics about churchgoing in Argen- 
tina and summarize the blackest fea- 
tures of the case in a paragraph is 
neither good ethics nor good history. 
This page (467), as Father Dunne must 
realize, will be quoted against the 
Faith for many years. One can be ob- 
pective and fair without “leaning over 
backward.” 

There are other signs of superficial- 
ity. Several books are suggested for 
reading that can hardly have been 
studied by the authors. 

In any new and more reasonably 
priced edition of the text mistakes in 
spelling should be corrected. The 
President of the Republic of Costa 
Rica, for example, is Dr. Teodoro 
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Picado (not Picardo, as is found in two 
places). Furthermore, no key is given 
to current events in San José, capital 
of this important, democratic coun- 
try. The real defect of the book, how- 
ever, is its attitude toward contempo- 
raneous religion, the department 
wherein readers and students have a 
right to find the most thorough and 
most balanced evaluations. 
JosEPH F. THORNING. 


Humanist as Hero: The Life of Sir 
Thomas More. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

More was so charming a personal- 
ity, so acute a mind, so universal in 
his interests, so responsive to friend- 
ship, so broad in his human sympa- 
thies, so modest in his years of power, 
so serene in his fall, so courageous in 
his death, that he holds a perennial at- 
traction, not only for the “common 
reader,” but for historians, scholars, 
and men of letters. Their praise of 
the man and their disgust for those 
who compassed his death have been 
equally outspoken. It was Dean Swift 
who called him “the per-on of the 
greatest virtue this Kingdom ever 
produced”; it was Lord Campbell who 
branded his trial as “the blackest 
crime that has ever been perpetrated 
in England under the form of law.” 
In a period made momentous by the 
Renaissance, the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and the Reformation, each starred 
by memorable names, the fame of 
More, who touched life at so many 
points, has greatened with the years. 

Dr. Maynard considers More primar- 
ily as a humanist, by which he means 
a classical scholar who absorbed the 
“New Learning,” who was intensely 
interested in all aspects of man and 
his development, who was penetrated 
by a sense of the beauty and the mys- 
tery of life, and who, wise in his faith, 
“perceived that paganism at its noblest 
pointed towards the Christian revela- 
tion.” Only to a man of extraordinary 
intellect and incredible energy could 
so rich an achievement in the world of 
thought and spirit and in the world of 
action be possible, and only a man 
whose mind was perfectly poised 
could pass easily from one to the other 
and be equally at home in both. It is 
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this aspect of the many-sided More 
which Dr. Maynard never lets the 
reader lose sight of even while follow- 
ing his career as lawyer, historian, 
philosopher, statesman, and contro- 
versialist. 

The setting, though a broad one, is 
skillfully managed; the numerous fig- 
ures, from the able but pompous Wol- 
sey to the shrewd and broad-spoken 
Mistress More, receive their due, and 
More, brought to life, moves and has 
his being among the quick. This is 
indeed high praise. The fact is that 
Dr. Maynard has brought to the study 
of More not only intense sympathy but 
a poet’s imagination which divines 
those deeper things that lie hidden be- 
neath the word and the act. 

The only serious charge ever made 
against More is that of inconsistency 
in the matter of religious tolerance: 
allegedly he espoused it in Utopia but 
proved unfaithful to it when Lord 
Chancellor. In answer Dr. Maynard 
reminds us of what is generally for- 
gotten: that the Utopians were free to 
hold whatever religious opinions they 
pleased but only as long as they re- 
frained from trying to force them on 
others. If contentious they were pun- 
ished, if still persistent they were sen- 
tenced to death. Further, civic rights 
were withheld from those who denied 
Divine Providence and the immortal- 
ity of the soul. These views, expressed 
by More the Utopian, were held by 
More the Lord Chancellor who, how- 
ever, in practice and as a matter of 
public knowledge, treated every per- 
son accused of heresy with unwaver- 
ing “favour and pity.” 

Dr. Maynard has done nothing finer 
than this life of More. It is sympa- 
thetic, authoritative, and in the fullest 
sense satisfying. JosEpH J. REILLY. 


The Meaning of Treason. By Rebecca 
oa New York: The Viking Press. 
The dividing line between journal- 

ism and literature is not easy to define 

but as journalism this book is excel- 
lent, and a word of thanks is due for 
that; but it is disappointing because 
it might have been so much more. 
Miss West apparently set out to 
write a treatise on treason with the 
postwar trials for treason as _ sub- 
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sidiary, but she soon succumbed to the 
temptation of treating the subject in 
an easier dramatic manner with the 
trials as the primary motif. She keeps 
her eye on those who read as they 
run, that multitude too busy to think 
and accustomed to having their daily 
budget of tragedies served with their 
morning coffee and cleared away with 
their breakfast. 

However, as an objective picture of 
the trials of Joyce and Amery, and 
some of the lesser Nazi traitors, the 
book could hardly be more dramatic. 
The court scenes, the demeanor of the 
accused, the character sketches of the 
lawyers, the judges’ faces, framed in 
traditional attire, are integrated into 
the grim paraphernalia of impersonal 
justice against a background of light 
and shadow, heat and cold, keen 
enough to be felt and seen. In the cen- 
ter stand the group about which these 
stories wind, in an environment of in- 
credible bestiality and decadence as 
practiced by their Nazi masters. They 
and some of the witnesses, whose 
careers were often as degraded as those 
of the accused, remain with horrid 
vividness in the memory. 

There are also those pitiful minor 
dupes who became involved in the 
general campaign of treason as though 
caught in the tentacles of an octopus. 
All are presented with pitiless realism 
and at times too little reticence. In- 
deed it seems that the devil himself is 
directing the action of these tragedies, 
as retold at courts-martial, at trials in 
the Old Bailey, in the Courts of Jus- 
tice or before the House of Lords. The 
pictures are perhaps even more dis- 
tinct than if one had been personally 
present, for Miss West has the trained 
mind of a reporter and brings details 
into focus which might well escape a 
less observant eye. And the high- 
pitched intensity of the drama is main- 
tained over three hundred pages. 

The author accompanies the de- 
scriptive passages with a running com- 
mentary designed to unravel the tor- 
tuous ways of the prisoners’ minds 
and incidentally loses herself in the 
attempt, for who but God can pene- 
trate the soul of man? A hundred mo- 
tives could be suggested for each one 
which she gives as an explanation for 
their actions. It is one thing to give 


a good description of a trial. It is 
quite another thing to trace moral 
blame or to analyze motives in par- 
ticular cases. 

Some of the accused received pris- 
on sentences, others were executed; 
but the end of a man like Joyce, 
for instance, was not on the gallows 
on a cold winter morning described 
so vividly by Miss West. That was 
merely the beginning and only one 
person, the priest who heard his con- 
fession in Wandsworth Jail (for he 
returned to the Church before his 
death), has any inkling of how he 
faced the highest judgment at that mo- 
ment. The penitent thief also, no 
doubt, had a sordid past. 

RoBertT WILBERFORCE. 


Decentralize for Liberty. By Thomas 
Hewes. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00. 

Bigness and Badness are the twin 
witches who are chased and scolded 
through every page of this book. 
Everything that is wrong in modern 
society happened because we let the 
Machine get out of hand. The Machine 
is the “underlying cause of Western 
man’s present trouble” (p. 40). It grew 
and grew—and with it so did every- 
thing else: population, cities, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, taxes, government. 
We are being overwhelmed by these 
big, bad giants, and we have to cut 
them down to manageable size. 

The technique of the shrinking 
process is really very simple, says the 
author. Bigness is, after all, merely an 
idea-system, and all we have to do is to 
change our ideas. In essence, what this 
book offers is a resurrection of eco- 
nomic liberalism. The main theme is a 
demand for economic decentraliza- 
tion (also called economic democracy) 
which will be brought about by the re- 
moval of all restraints on individual 
freedom of action. 

“The plan for action,” which com- 
prises more than half the book, may be 
briefly stated in five points: (a) en- 
courage the unhampered economic ef- 
forts of individuals; (b) give oppor- 
tunity for each one’s maximum pro- 
ductive activity; (c) encourage every- 
one to become economically independ- 
ent; (d) people in need should be given 
only “sound aid”; (e) organization and 
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education should be directed to these 
objectives. 

Mr. Hewes’s preoccupation with the 
economic aspects of society apparently 
blurs his vision of the true nature of 
group life. “We are a society of sepa- 
rate human beings and nothing else, 
and as our individuality and power 
diminish in expression the body of so- 
ciety as a whole sickens” (p. 28). The 
history of Western civilization of the 
last two centuries seems to demon- 
strate the exact opposite of this state- 
ment. The spirit of acquisitiveness is 


SHORTER 


Fiction: The Dry Wood. By Caryll 
Houselander (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00). Caryll Houselander’s 
first novel is a prose poem. While she 
does not share the pantheist’s error of 
confusing God with His creation, she 
does see human history as the continu- 
ation of the Passion of Christ. Very 
few Catholic novelists have been as 
daringly original in showing the deep 
meaning of Calvary for our present 
time. In bursts of lyrical prose she 
gives us a beautiful insight into the 
purposes of the suffering Christ. She 
reminds us of St. Paul attempting to 
express the inexpressible. This is the 
story of an English parish in the dock 
section. A holy and beloved old priest 
dies. His parishioners seek a miracle 
for his canonization. They make a 
novena for the recovery of the dying 
Willie Jewel, a little crippled boy. But 
the boy dies. The plot is very good 
and holds your interest from first to 
last. Unfortunately, and perhaps natu- 
rally in a poet’s work, the characters 
are not too real. Clear black or white 
—little gray. Doubtless this young nov- 
elist will mature, and come to a truer 
concept of the level of life. She will 
find that, unfortunately, few Catholics 
have the keen awareness of “Christ- 
within-us” that she imputes to certain 
characters. But by and large, this novel 
gives promise of a great future. 

Prisoners of the Night. By Andrew 
Corvin Romanski. Translated by Wal- 
ter M. Besterman and Taylor Blair 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.75). This is the story of a Rus- 
sian prison camp in the subarctic re- 
gions. The prisoners include murder- 
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an expression of “individuality and 
power.” Society as a whole began to 
sicken when this philosophy of indi- 
vidual greed became ethically respec- 
table. 

The author abhors the “slave econ- 
omies” of Russia and Europe, but he 
seems unaware of the historical fact 
that these systems were, at least in 
part, a desperate reaction to the 
kind of economic, moral, social and 
political individualism which he ad- 
vocates. 

JosEePpH H. FicHTer. 


NOTICES 


ers, thieves, political offenders, im- 
beciles and intellectuals, all subjected 
equally to an incredible degree of filth, 
brutality and degradation. If you have 
ever spent an evening at the Grand 
Guignol in Paris watching one of the 
horror plays while you clutched the 
arms of your chair and ground your 
teeth to keep from screaming, you will 
experience similar sensations on read- 
ing this book, but with this differen- 
tiation: you knew, in Paris, that you 
would be free to walk out and breathe 
the fresh air of the Boulevards once 
more. In the throes of Romanski’s 
book this ineluctable fact projects it- 
self: this is documentary truth and 
these victims are human beings like 
myself. Can I ever be completely 
happy or complacent again after hav- 
ing eaten of the fruit of this Tree of 
Knowledge? Are the heads of this sys- 
tem creatures of our God or have they 
been spawned by the Manichaean Pow- 
er of Darkness and Evil? With a bleak 
economy of words Romanski plumbs 
the depths of our emotions. His in- 
tention seems to be not so much to 
depict the varying phases of human 
character which under the Soviet sys- 
tem become automatic and submerged 


“as to present an analysis of the system 


itself and its deteriorating effect on 
the individual. 

Nothing So Strange. By James Hil- 
ton (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. At- 
lantic Monthly Press Book. $2.75). One 
of the minor irritations inflicted on the 
world by the atom bomb is its use to 
give an illusion of profundity to other- 
wise inconsequential novels, composed 
with one eye on the lending library 
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public and the other on the movies. 
Here it acts as self-conscious ballast for 
the globe-girdling romance of Jane 
Waring, bright, brittle and self-reliant 
daughter of great wealth, and Mark 
Bradley, impecunious, inarticulate and 
boyishly appealing nuclear physicist. 
They meet in London and renew the 
acquaintance in the prewar Vienna 
laboratory of a scientist with Nazi 
leanings. Before a happy culmination 
is reached one fateful day in August, 
1945—by this time the scene has shift- 
ed to California—the principals have 
been variously involved in an FBI in- 
vestigation, a bit of war correspond- 
ing, treatment for a neuropsychiatric 
guilt complex and, inevitably, the 
atomic project at Oakridge. Mr. Hilton, 
who knows how to keep a plot boiling, 
seems concerned with affirming his be- 
lief in democracy and the internation- 
al brotherhood of scientists, and with 
registering a strong distrust for psy- 
chiatrists, but all his book adds up to is 
an undistinguished variation on “boy 
meets girl,” slick-magazine style. 

The Indefinite River. By Preston 
Schoyer (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00). In this significant novel, writ- 
ten with skill and understanding, Mr. 
Schoyer has presented the problem of 
China. The situation, as seen through 
the eyes of Captain Russell working 
for the Army Intelligence, is one of 
chaos and compromise. A_ conscien- 
tious man, with an instinctive sym- 
pathy for the Chinese, Russell is con- 
stantly aware of forces beyond control. 
He knows that the Japanese will be 
brought to terms, yet with peace there 
will be no cessation of hostilities. In 
fact the Chinese are saving their 
strength for the greater issue, the bat- 
tle with the Communists. : Until that is 
resolved, there can be no stability, no 
hope of progress, The details of that 
struggle are ably told, the characters 


graphically depicted. Captain Russell * 


finds himself frustrated by the Chinese, 
disciplined by his superiors at Chung- 
king, tormented by his love for a Chi- 
nese girl. Exciting incidents are de- 
veloped from Preston Schoyer’s own 
experiences as an intelligence officer 
serving in East China. His first novel 
The Foreigners will be remembered as 
an outstanding contribution to our 
knowledge of China. This new novel 


has more insight, more subtlety of ap- 
proach. It offers no solution, for Mr. 
Schoyer realizes that only a slow pro- 
cess of evolution can mitigate many 
evils. 

Angels in the Dust. By Zofia Kossak 
(New York: Roy Publishers. $3.50). 
In this thrilling story of the First Cru- 
sade, Zofia Kossak, the well-known 
Polish novelist, gives us scores of clear- 
cut portraits of the Greek Emperor 
Alexius, the papal commissary, Bishop 
Adhemar, and the leading Crusaders— 
Baldwin, Bohemund of Otranto, Hugh 
of Vermandois, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Raymond of Toulouse, and Walter the 
Penniless. Combining history and im- 
agination, she describes the adventures 
of the crusading armies on the road to 
Constantinople, their reception by the 
Greek Emperor, the victories of Nicaea, 
Dorylaeum, Antioch and Jerusalem, to- 
gether with the human interests of love 
and heartbreak. She shows how the 
crusaders were hampered by the Em- 
peror in every possible way, while they 
were greatly helped by the dissensions 
of the Shiite caliph of Cairo and the 
Sunnite caliph of Bagdad. She stresses 
the cruelty, superstition and immoral- 
ity of both the princes and their men, 
while faintly admitting the zeal of the 
few who endeavored to rescue the 
Holy City from the grasp of the Mo- 
hammedans. 

Two Came to Town. By Simeon 
Strunsky (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00). Those who follow with de- 
light Mr. Strunsky’s kindly humorous, 
discerning comments in “Topics of 
the Times” on the editorial page of the 
New York Times will rejoice anew in 
his whimsical account of two myth- 
ical visitors to the metropolis, Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Alexander, who are 
undoubtedly delegates to Flushing 
Meadow from the hypothetical land 
down under known as “Hyperia.” In 
No Mean City the author gave us an 
affectionate portrait of New York 
through his own kindly eyes, and now 
he shows it to us through those of two 
strangers, with a widely different men- 
tal approach. Their views and opin- 
ions on the city, as well as on a hun- 
dred different aspects of our civiliza- 
tion, are seriously, if not always sol- 
emnly, stated in delightfully oblique 
discussions across the ideas of the 
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philosophical taximan, Marcus, who 
has become their guide and friend. 
This is witty and shrewd writing, and 
you align yourself almost at once with 
one or the other of the visitors, de- 
pending on where your convictions 
lie. When toward the end the taxi 
takes wings and transports the two 
delegates across the land the pixie at- 
mosphere thickens, but the stimulating 
reactions remain unclouded. From 
every aspect this book is well worth 
reading. 


RELIGION: Miracles. A Preliminary 
Study. By C. S. Lewis (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). In a book remi- 
niscent of Newman’s Grammar of As- 
sent, Mr. Lewis discusses what may 
be called the approaches to super- 
natural religion, taking his stand on 
the data of science, using the method 
of a logician, and pressing home con- 
clusions which will embarrass the 
“naturalist.” He balances the argu- 
ments for and against supernaturalism 
in such wise as to put a heavy strain 
on the intellectual resources of any 
man who professes to reject miracles 
or Christianity as impossibilities. Not 
easily will readers escape from the 
conclusion that divine creation is the 
only explanation of the universe which 
can be seriously entertained by a per- 
son with an open mind. Going further 
the author gives sound reasons for 
holding that Christianity fits so per- 
fectly into what we know of reality 
that it seems to be the poem on which 
nature remains only a commentary. 
He has given us a book which although 
not adjusted to the ideas, or expressed 
in the terms of theology, will yet do 
much to aid Christians who have been 
baffled or frightened by the shouting 
of unbelievers. 

Mary of Nazareth. By Igino Gior- 
dani. Translated by Mother Clelia 
Maranzana and Mother Mary Paula 
Williamson (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.75). Igino Giordani has 
written a life of the Blessed Virgin, 
which has been rightly called an epic 
poem in prose. He follows closely the 
Gospel record, adding many a detail 
of his own to make the Gospel setting 
stand out in clear perspective. He 
quotes many beautiful medieval hymns 
in Mary’s praise, and hundreds of poets 
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and artists who have honored her 
divine maternity. The translators have 
given us a smooth, flowing narrative. 

Our Blessed Mother. By Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp., and John Kearney, 
C.S.Sp. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.50). The conferences of 
Fathers Leen and Kearney on our 
Lady’s Spiritual Motherhood and the 
Devotion to Her Immaculate Heart are 
edited by Rev. Bernard Fennelly, 
C.S.Sp. They are due to the shorthand 
notes of the Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
of Killeshandra. Both priests were 
planning a special treatise on the 
Blessed Virgin, when God called them 
to their reward. These conferences 
may be regarded as a wreath laid on 
their tombs by a devoted friend and 
co-worker. 

The Comforting of Christ. By Caryll 
Houselander (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50). This is a revision of 
the author’s This War is the Passion, 
originally written for Christians in 
wartime. The present volume shows 
that the world needs a sense of one- 
ness with Christ as much in peace as 
in war. It is like a prayer for wisdom 
to know “the things that are to our 
peace.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Madame Elisabeth 
of France. By Yvonne de la Vergne. 
Translated by C. Cornelia Craigie (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $4.00). 
This charming biography of the saint- 
ly sister of Louis XVI, Madame Elisa- 
beth, is based in great part upon Sister 
Marie Aimée’s life, Une Grande Chré- 
tienne, and a number of unpublished 
letters written by Madame Elisabeth to 
her brother’s wife, the Countess of 
Artois. In it we are given many clear- 
cut portraits of the King, of Marie An- 
toinette and their entourage at Ver- 
sailles, the Tuileries, and the Temple. 
The author rightly styles Madame Elis- 
abeth “the incarnation of the highest 
qualities of the women of France.” 
Brave, courteous, kindly, an ardent 
lover of her country and her God, she 
was the one comfort of her family in 
their hour of trial, and never harbored 
the least bitterness against the scoun- 
drel who sent her to her death. Char- 
acteristic are her last words to her 
condemned fellow prisoners: “They 
are not requiring of us as they did 
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of the martyrs of the past, the sacri- 
fice of our belief. They are demand- 
ing only our miserable lives. Let us 
with resignation make this small sac- 
rifice to God.” Miss Craigie has done 
her task so well, that one does not ad- 
vert to the fact that this is a transla- 
tion. 

These Terrible Teens. By Vincent 
P. McCorry, S.J. (New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.25). Using 
the current vocabulary of the schools, 
the writer of this book skillfully con- 
veys his message to “teen-agers”—a 
class that for his purpose includes 
every girl “who has a grade-school 
diploma but has not voted.” His chap- 
ters read like free translations of a 
series of retreat conferences, always 
serious, never stuffy or dull and com- 
bining a forceful presentation of high 
ideals with pointed thrusts at common 
defects. He knows that teen-agers 


have to face temptations—not always 
quickly recognized —to be vain, dis- 
courteous, snobbish, scatterbrained, 
boy crazy, and that often they skate 
recklessly on thin ice that covers 
treacherous depths. Intelligent girls 


will not ignore these timely lessons; 
and additional value attaches to them 
because they reveal so clearly to adults 
just what the Church expects—and 
trains—the Catholic girl to be. This is 
the kind of book, therefore, that de- 
serves to be widely circulated outside, 
as well as inside, the fold. 

The Art of Happy Marriage. By 
James A. Magner (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). Father 
Magner, in this volume of nearly three 
hundred pages, speaks with the author- 
ity of the man who wrote the widely 
acclaimed Personality and Successful 
Living. To help persons contemplat- 
ing marriage to consider the subject 
in practical and also in spiritual fash- 
ion, he takes up mixed marriage and 
the social preparation for marriage, 
devotes two chapters to the children 
and points out some of the common 
causes of marital shipwreck. This 
book displays the too rare faculty of 
uniting fine ideals with everyday con- 
siderations and then formulating the 
combination in simple, intelligible lan- 
guage. The author gives a short list 
of books for collateral reading and 


provides a brief, but sufficiently com- 
plete, index. 

Courtesy, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Austin J. App, Ph.D. (San Antonio, 
Tex.: From Author. $1.00). It was a 
happy moment for the reader when 
Dr. App decided to put together seven- 
teen of his previously published pa- 
pers and give them their present handy 
and economical form. Taken from 
The Queen’s Work, The Victorian 
Magazine, The Catholic Home Journal 
and other periodicals, they are now of- 
fered as a partial, yet not comprehen- 
sive, discussion of the important topic 
that they treat. In the last chapter but 
one the author reprints an article (pre- 
viously condensed in The Catholic 
Digest) which, by contrasting Chris- 
tian and pagan marriage, helps to il- 
lustrate the author’s favorite thesis, 
“that literally and really the only hope 
for the world is Christianity.” 

A Catholic Quiz Book. By Herbert 
A. Kenny, A.B., and Geoffrey P. Keane, 
A.B., M.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00). A newspaper man and a 
physician collaborated on this book 
which aims at the entertainment and 
instruction of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Its contents may serve as a 
sort of review for readers who regard 
themselves as fairly well informed on 
religious subjects. Forty quizzes of 
twenty questions each and two quizzes 
of one hundred questions each provide 
information about the Bible, the popes, 
history, literature, science, art and 
architecture, the saints, the apostles, 
fasts and feasts. The sources drawn 
upon are mainly Attwater’s Catholic 
Dictionary, Sullivan’s Externals of the 
Catholic Church and the National Cath- 
olic Almanac. 

A Book About a Thousand Things. 
By George Stimpson (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50). Using 
question and answer form and combin- 
ing literary allusions with factual state- 
ments, Mr. Stimpson—a veteran cor- 
respondent and former president of 
the National Press Club in Washington 
—passes on to us unrelated items about 
biology, astronomy, semantics, wind 
and weather, clocks and calendars, 
kings and queens. His book has a good 
index and is, as he claims, a treasury 
of odd and fascinating information. 
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Our Contributors 


TRUE to his word, given us when he 
returned to his native land last sum- 
mer, Dr. ErnIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
puts us au courant of “The Situation in 
Austria,” an account compelling our 
respect as well as our sympathy. With 
characteristic courage the writer is 
busy preparing the first number of a 
review which he has founded, to be 
called Kairos and to be published in 
several languages, probably in March 
or April. We wish it great success. 

From the versatile pen of ComMMAND- 
ER ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs comes the 
skillfully done “Rescued,” between 
whose lines the subtle may read. Com- 
mander Riggs’s article, “Panama Fu- 
tility,” in our January, 1947, number 
has occasioned much comment, notably 
in the Panama newspapers, and has 
been reprinted by a Syndicate abroad. 
His book on Veldsquez has just ap- 
peared. 

It was while HELEN WILLIAMS 
(“The Right To Say It”) was affiliated 
some years ago with a law enforcing 
department, which shall be nameless 
as it did not enforce, that she became 
alarmed by the mounting Communist 
menace. Her fears were not lessened 
in later connections with the Army 
Medical Corps and in the social service 
field, and she resolved to direct her 
writing talents to counteracting Red 
influence. Our readers will admit that 
she is indeed helping to do just that. 
She writes from her present home in 
Milwaukee. 

MAYTEEL FEDASH’s “State of the Cath- 
olic Press” does not suggest that for 
the past six years, although in good 
health, she has not been able to walk 
alone, and is consequently debarred 
from outside activities. Twelve years 
ago Miss Fedash became a Catholic 
and since then she has read our maga- 
zines extensively, with the present re- 
sult. She began to write herself two 
years ago, and has had many accept- 
ances from Catholic periodicals, which 
she hopes, somewhat fearfully, will 
continue. She lives in Pinole, Calif., 
and writes a monthly column for the 
Franciscan Message. 


Despite the fact that he is co-found- 
er and Editor-in-Chief of The Amer- 
ican Journal of Economics and Soci- 
ology and specializes in economics as 
a reporter on The New York Times, 
Witt LIssNER is no over-specialized 
social scientist, but rather, we should 
say, a humanist. Such his article on 
Thomas Merton, “Toast of the Avant- 
Garde: A Trappist Poet,” with which 
we introduce him to our readers, would 
seem to proclaim him. Mr. Lissner is 
a product of the Rand School, the New 
York School for Social Research, and 
the latter’s Graduate Faculty of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. He writes for 
The Sign, America, Land and Home, 
The Antioch Review, The Catholic Di- 
gest, etc., and two decades ago wrote 
more verse than prose. He has edited 
many books, among them the recently 
published Advertising Production. 

A RECENT letter from EUGENE BAGGER 
makes us think seriously of taking off 
for Portugal. He writes that he and 
his wife have two lovely rooms, in- 
cluding three excellent meals a day at 
the Atlantico in Monte Estoril, one of 
Portugal’s best hotels, all for the sum 
of $9.00! And incidentally, the Minis- 
ter of Information, Senhor Ferro, told 
him that they consider his article 
“Portugal: Anti-Totalitarian Outpost” 
(CatHoLic Worip, December, 1946) 
the best thing written on Portugal to 
date. We are sure our readers will wel- 
come Part II. of “Vicisti, Schickl- 
gruber,” presented herewith. 

Ir is just a year since we heard from 
C. J. Eustace, writing then on “Jacques 
Maritain: Philosopher of Our Age.” He 
now gives us a thoughtful study of our 
present plight and the remedy there- 
fore, “Which Leviathan—Big Business 
or the State?” Himself a convert, Mr. 
Eustace is very active in the Convert 
League directed by Father Stone, 
C.S.P., in Toronto, and has lined up a 
fine list of speakers for the coming 
year. His most recent book, An Infinity 
of Questions, appeared last May. 

FoLLowine up his “Guide to Living” 
in our April, 1944 issue, Dr. CHARLES 
CHRISTOPHER MigEROw—his brother was 
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a feature of last month’s number—gives 
us as a sort of sequel “Marcus the 
Good,” a further exposition of Sto- 
icism at its best. We were interested to 
hear that he has been invited to col- 
laborate with the Catholic University 
in its series of “The Ancient Christian 
Writers,” for which he is to translate 
the Letters of St. Jerome. As our read- 
ers know, Dr. Mierow is a contributor 
to many learned journals. 

WirTH her first contribution, Eva 
CoRNELIA WUNDERLICH, PH.D., Profes- 
sor of German Language and Litera- 
ture at Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J., introduces us to the leading Cath- 
olic poet of Germany, “Reinhold 
Schneider.” Dr. Wunderlich has stud- 
ied at many German universities and 
has traveled extensively through Eu- 
rope and this country. She has con- 
tributed to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Germanic Review, German Quar- 
terly, The New Leader, etc., and is the 
author of Red as a Ritual Color in the 
Religions of Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, etc. 

Our February poets number seven, 
among them old contributors like Rev. 
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Pau Stauper, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity High School (“Tabernacles”) ; 
SISTER MIRIAM GALLAGHER, R.S.M., of 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 
(“Heart Bowed and Still”); Dorotny 
Hosson, of New York City, always de- 
lectable (“Who Can _ Forget the 
Shock”) ; RACHEL Harris CAMPBELL, of 
the Welfare Department, San Diego, 
Calif. (“Horeb”); Oxrve M. Briaes, of 
this City, quietly at work in her chosen 
field (“Fame”). We present two new 
poets, Rev. ALEXANDER Wyse, O.F.M., 
of the New York Province of the Fran- 
ciscan Order (“She Shall Crush Thy 
Head”), for the last two years a 
missionary in Brazil, and for the 
six preceding years editor and assis- 
tant director of the St. Anthony Guild 
Press. He is the author of Moral and 
Social Questions and a contributor to 
many periodicals; and Jessica Powers 
(“Enclosure”), now Sister Miriam of 
the Holy Spirit, Discalced Carmelite 
of the Monastery at Milwaukee, author 
of two volumes of verse, The Lantern 
Burns and The Place of Splendor, and 
contributor to many well known peri- 
odicals. 
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Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Maacuerire Pace (Mas. ArtrHur A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; re- 
viewer for various Southern journals. 

Rev. Josern H. Ficnter, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, 
etc. 


TuHeopore MayNarb, Pu.D., author, educator and critic, Port Washington, N. Y.; author of Mystic 
in Motley, Collected Poems, etc. 


Josern J. Remtty, Px.D., Litr.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Men and Books, etc. 

Rev. Joun B. SHeertn, C.S.P., B.A., M.A., LL.B., Associate Editor of THe CatHoric Wort; 
former Director of the Paulist Information Center, Boston; co-author of Spanish Confes- 
sions: How to Hear Them, 

Rev. Josepx F. THoRNING, PH.D., S.T.D., Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University of Chile; Honorary 
Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; Director of the American 
Peace Society; associate editor of World Affairs; author of Builders of the Social Order, 
A Primer of Social Justice, etc. 

Ropert Witperrorce, C.B.E., B.A.(Oxon.), writer and critic, Director of British Library of In- 
formation, New York City; collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of 
the Law of Nations. 














